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PROTESTANTS NEGLECTFUL 


Philadelphia “Town Meeting” Advised That Idle Protestants 
Give Rise to Usurpers 


By NATHAN R. MELHORN 


LincoLtn Srepsins once described Phila- 
delphia as corrupt but contented and the 
Quakers of the old town of that day ac- 
cepted the indictment “with equanimity” 
or with whatever the name is for “taking 
it on the chin.” Yet the city does have its 
energetic moments. We remember two or 
three such in our forty years of residence 
therein. And once upon a time there was 
a regular flare-up. The people’s represen- 
tatives came together and declared their 
independence and stuck to the defiance 
until it was generally admitted. But that 
was more than a century and a half ago. 

Last June 5 what can properly be called 
a representative group of Protestant church 
folk, pastors and members of churches, 
agreed that the democracy gained by the 
fathers of the United States would lose 
its heritage of civic liberty if an inactive 
segment of its citizens continued indif- 
ferent to duty. “And,” the meeting as- 
serted by implication, “the said segment 
consists largely and responsibly of Prot- 
estant church members.” 


Grievances Heard 


Three months ago such was not the idea 
of most of those now interested. What 
one usually heard was the complaint that 
eighty per cent of the elective and ap- 
pointive positions in the municipality are 
held by politically minded Catholics and 
Jews. Also that these minorities were 
close to contracts with profits attached. 
It was declared that a censorship in the 
interest of one or both these minorities 
was exercised over the papers, the radio 
and the movies. Some men, qualified to 
talk, felt that our local, national and in- 
ternational policies were largely dictated 
by hierarchs and rabbis. 

Then one day last February, members 
of the directorate of Philadelphia’s Federa- 
tion of Churches received the complaint of 
a rabbi that anti-Semitic literature was 
being clandestinely scattered about in his 
section of the city and causing a conse- 
quent partial boycott of Jewish stores. 
About the same time the pastor of a negro 
congregation reported interference with 
his services and injury to his church 
building. It was all in the spirit of Amer- 
ican freedom. For what is a handbill or 
even a brick among free fellow-American 
citizens? Surely tolerance must be pre- 
served and protected. 

But most of the directors of the Fed- 
eration of Churches are old enough to 
remember the days of 1910-15 when the 
Ku Klux Klan was active. Some of them 
are aware of the preliminary stages of 
anti-Semitism and anti-Christianity in 
Europe. And all of them are citizens of 
their country devoted to its ideals and 
jealous for the permanence of its institu- 
tions. They interpreted the complaints as 
symptoms of possible serious conflicts, at 
first economic, and later as the beginning 
of direct attacks on the foundation of 


democracy that would permanently impair 
our most valued institutions. 


“Purpose” Adopted 


So they appointed a committee to study 
the situation and on the basis of the report 
from seven men, they elected a Commis- 
sion of Fifteen, who have sat in confer- 
ences and thought and prayed privately. 
Their investigations led to the conclusion 
that you cannot have a high-class city on 
lcw-class interest in its welfare and 
minority participation in its activities. 
They found that minorities were absorb- 
ing authority because majorities either 
were ignorant or they were indifferent or 
they were afraid of giving offense. A fur- 
ther inquiry located much of this civic 
degeneracy among Protestants. On the 
basis of their inquiries and exchanges of 
information, they recommended the fol- 
lowing as the objective for further efforts: 


“To arouse the Protestant constituency 
of Metropolitan Philadelphia to a more 
thorough realization of the duties and the 
privileges of citizens in a democracy.” 


They agreed to the statement of four 
“must” principles that cannot be lost from 
conscious appreciation by any citizen of 
this republic without injury to all. These 
read: 


1. As a democracy is a government of, by, and 
for the people, its liberty can be maintained 
only as all the people think intelligently and 
act constructively relative to civic affairs. 

2. The Bill of Rights, which guarantees our 
liberties, must be defended and maintained 
inviolate. 

3. While under the Constitution each group in 
this nation has equal rights with every other 
group, this privilege is not to be abused, and 
no group, whether racial, nationalistic, or 
ecclesiastical, should be allowed to place its 
own interests above the public weal or to 
exercise a disproportionate control of public 
affairs. 

4. The people of this democracy acknowledge 


now as always one supreme authority, the 


God of nations as revealed by our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


Pastors Written To 


Having reached unanimous conclusions 
among themselves, the Commission of 
Fifteen wrote a letter which was sent to 
the pastors having congregations in Met- 
ropolitan Philadelphia, which number over 
900, including negro churches. They an- 
nounced to these clergymen that a meet- 
ing would take place June 5 in a cen- 
trally located church, urged them to at- 
tend and to bring not less than one nor 
more than five lay companions. A card 
to reserve a place was included with the 
request that the pastor indicate his in- 
tention about coming. Did all the 900 
promptly encourage the commission? Yes, 
they did; all except 835. 

But an encouraging company did gather 
at the meeting. They listened to brief 
speeches. A number of them made brief 
speeches. Then they rose to their feet as 
the sign of their approval of the formation 
of a League for Protestant Action in Phila- 
delphia and Vicinity. Two hundred fifty 
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signatures of “charter members” were 
placed on cards provided for that purpose. 

The Commission will have had one meet- 
ing prior to this story coming to THE 
LuTHERAN’s readers. A plan to make in- 
formation accessible to the people in need 
of it is in process of development. Pastors 
are deemed a proper link of contact since 
the free flow of evangelical religion is 
always endangered when government must 
be carried on by minorities. Experience— 
in other lands—loudly and clearly warns 
of the results of continued indifference. 
Through it, the body politic is given a kind 
of pernicious anemia—a malignant enemy 
of vigor. 


DR. MARTIN ELECTED 
DEAN OF WESTERN 
SEMINARY 


Dr. H. F. Marti, president of Midland 
College, Fremont, Nebr., since 1925, has 
resigned, effective July 31. At that time 
ke will become Dean of Western Seminary, 
theological de- 
partment of the 
college, succeed- 
ing Dr. William 
F. Rangeler, who 
will devote full 
time to teaching 
practical the- 
ology in the sem- 
inary, and Chris- 
tian education in 
the college. Dr. 
Martin will also 
occupy the chair 
of systematic 
theology, which 
has been vacant 
at Western since Dr. Holmes Dysinger 
resigned two years ago. 

From the standpoint of years of service, 
Dr. Martin is Nebraska's oldest college 
president. He came to Midland from Wit- 
tenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, where 
he had been dean for three years. He was 
graduated from Midland in 1895. 

The Rev. Charles A. Puls, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Lawrence, Kan., was 
elected president of Midland’s Board of 
Trustees May 30 to succeed Dr. Benjamin 
R. Lantz, Salina, Kan., and he will serve 
as Acting President of the college from 
July 31 until Dr. Martin’s successor has 
been selected. 

Work of selecting the new president 
started June 7, when the trustees’ execu- 
tive committee, headed by Henry Gunder- 
son, Fremont attorney, met with Pastor 
Puls. The committee hopes to have the new 
man selected by July 31 in order to benefit 
from the publicity his name should give 
during the last month before college 
opens. 
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In APPROACHING June 25, the 
anniversary of the Augsburg 
Confession, it is well to call at- 
tention to some of the medals 
that have been issued to com- 
memorate this historic event. 
Oldest in point of time of all 
historic special confessions— 
having been written in 1530, 
thus antedating the confession 
issued at the Council of Trent, 
1545—it is of such supreme importance that medals have 
been struck each centennial to revive the memory of this 
historic scene. Indeed it is doubtful if any other single event 
in the history of the world has received so much attention 
in the medallic world as this. 

It is fitting, too, that on nearly all of these medals there 
should appear the image of Philip Melanchthon as well as 
that of Martin Luther, for the former was the author of 
the Confession. Of course, the doctrinal position in the 
religious controversy of the sixteenth century as set forth 
in the Confession was submitted to Luther himself before 
it was published, and, with the approval thus gained, it was 
then publicly read at the Diet of Augsburg, June 25, 1530. 

In one of the best collections of medals in America on 
the Reformation there appear five different medals struck 
to commemorate the centennial. All but one of these lack 
the image of Luther or Melanchthon. Nor do they depict 
any scene of the diet. But the inscriptions are peculiar to 
the Reformation period, such as, “Furchtet Gott und gebt 
Ihm die Ehr” (Fear God and honor Him), “Gott is bey ihr 
drinnen darumb wird sie woll bleiben” (God is within her 
[the church]; therefore she will stand), and this rhyme: 

“Jetzt iubelirt die Christenheit 

und dankt Gott fur die Gnadenzeit: 
da D. Luther’s Hand und Mund, 

sein Wort der Kirchen machte kundt.” 

(Now Christendom rejoices and gives thanks to God for 
the time of grace: because Dr. Luther’s hand and mouth 
have made known His Word to the Church.) 

“When we survey the bicentennial of the Augsburg Con- 
fession we not only find a greater number of medals issued, 
but we also find that both Luther and Melanchthon appear 
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Oneonta, New York 
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together on one side more fre- 
quently and that the reverse 
very often depicts the scene of 
the diet. These scenes of course 
differ, setting forth the view- 
point of the different artists. 
The bicentennial medals are not 
only more beautifully designed 
than those of the centennial, but 
they also contain more historical 
data. In all, so far as could be 
ascertained, there have been at least thirty-four medals is- 
sued to commemorate the bicentennial. One of these was 
issued in Holland, and contains the following inscription: 
“Het twede Iubelfeest ter Overlevering der Augsburgse 
Confessie.” One of the German medals says, “Alles frisst 
der Rost der Zeiten, Gott wird fur sein Wort schon streiten.” 
(Though the canker of the times devours all, yet will God 
fight for His Word.) 

To be sure, none was issued in America in 1730, for when 
the bicentennial occurred we were merely thirteen colonies 
and had not even experienced King George’s War, the 
French and Indian War, nor the Revolutionary War. 

The designs of the tercentennial are equally as delicate 
and beautiful as those of the second celebration, and show 
perhaps more artistic skill, On these, Luther and Mel- 
anchthon appear together, and frequently these two with 
John the Constant, Elector of Saxony. Of real artistic value 
is the medal in silver which contains the twenty-one 
escutcheons in a circle about a large seal of the princes 
and states which subscribed to the Augsburg Confession. 
In this celebration silver, iron, bronze, and white metal were 
used, numbering at least seventeen medals. Although Amer- 
ica was well on the road to democracy, experiencing just at . 
this time (1830) the brand of Jacksonian Democracy, no 
medal was issued on this side of the Atlantic. 

It appears that the Quadricentennial produced fewer 
medals than the second and third hundred years, although 
in 1917 a goodly number of the Wittenberg Reformation 
medals appeared in Germany and America. In this group 
only about eight different kinds of medals were struck. 
Some of these were of brown porcelain. The Missouri Synod 
issued two medals, one in silver and one in bronze. These 
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have on the obverse side the busts of Luther, John of 
Saxony, and Melanchthon, practically the same as the 1830 
German medals, while the reverse has a scene depicting the 
deliverance of the Confession to Charles V. 

The largest number of the 1930 medals was issued by 
Robert Ball Nachfolger of Berlin, a dealer in medals; but 
they were designed by Martin Goetze and H. Kaufmann. 
“Gott helfe mir’ (God help me) is the simple inscription 
on one set of these medals. 

The United Lutheran Church, when in the process of 
forming, issued a commendable series of the Wittenberg 
Reformation medals in 1917, but did not see fit to follow 
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up this beginning made with a series in 1930, or even with 
a single medal. This is to be deplored, for the Lutheran 
Church in America is of sufficient strength and importance 
to stand in the vanguard of issuing medals on such im- 
portant occasions, to let her light shine out. And there are 
thousands upon thousands of Lutherans and others who 
would be glad to purchase such a memento. 

The next important anniversary in the history of the 
Reformation is that of the death of Luther, which occurred 
in 1546. Only a few medals have been issued to commem- 
orate this event. Will our Lutheran Church in America in 
1946 issue a commemorative medal? 


SEEING THE ELEPHANTS . 


By THE Rev. IvAN H. HaAceporn, S.T.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THR CIRCUS is coming to town! What vivid memories are 
conjured up, memories that carry us back across the years! 
How well I recall as a lad I plagued my father for weeks 
for the price of admission to the circus. And not until the 
big week arrived did I know for sure I could go; and then 
he handed me exactly the price of admission! That meant 
a walk across the third largest city in the United States; 
but what did I care? The circus was in town, and I could 
go! I surely sympathize with that little lad who carefully 
sneaked under the flap of a big tent, and was congratulating 
himself that he had successfully achieved his purpose, only 
to find instead of the three rings he had hoped to feast his 
eyes upon a man all dressed in black standing before a 
crowd of people earnestly exhorting them. The lad found 
himself, not in a circus as he had hoped, but in an evan- 
gelistic meeting! 

The greatest attraction in the circus for the children is the 
animals. In Bertha Bennett Burleigh’s book, “Circus,” we 
are informed that the circus animals are lucky. They are 
well groomed and well cared for and have the continuous 
companionship of their trainers, and thus are better off than 
the animals in a zoo that usually meet the men only at meal 
times. The ripe old age to which circus animals live attests 
the good care they receive. Of all the animals—the clumsy 
seals, the nonchalant kangaroos, and the gossipy-looking 
tigers, the children best love to see the elephants. “Seeing 
the elephants” is for the youngsters the bigger part of the 
big show. 

We always associate the elephant with size. “As big as 
an elephant,’ is a common expression. The elephant is 
always placed in contrast with the smaller animal, in order 
to emphasize the one or the other. As for example, “A flea 
and an elephant walked side by side over a little bridge. 
Said the flea to the elephant, after they had crossed it, ‘Boy, 
we sure did shake that thing.’ ” 

Bruce Barton once said that the sagest bit of advice given 
him by his illustrious father, Dr. William E. Barton, was 
this: “Wherever you go, my boy, always manage to see the 
elephants.” It is good advice, not so to fix our eyes on the 
fleas in life, that we will miss seeing the elephants. Let us 
manage to see the big, fine and worth-while things in human 
nature and the world round about us, and not get caught 
spending our lives on the trifling, insignificant and mean 
spots and blemishes in our fellows and life in general. Life 
is largely what we are alive to. To be alive only to the sores 
and boils of life, and not to goodness and kindness, is to be 
all but dead. Let’s manage “to see the elephants.” 


I 
In this sense, let us “see the elephants” in our world. Let 
us have eyes open to the glory of the sunrise; the splendor 
of the sunset; the beauty of a church spire; an evening star; 


a new moon; gulls sailing over a wind-capped sea; snow- 
capped mountains on a summer day. 

How poor are those souls who see only microscopically! 
A geologist, an artist, and a flapper looked upon the great 
Niagara Falls. The geologist saw enough to write a book. 
The artist saw such an eyeful that he was inspired to paint 
a great picture. But the flapper only said, “Gee, ain’t it 
cute?” I read somewhere of a man well along in years, who 
loved to travel. He was asked one time, “At your age, why 
do you venture to go so far away from home?” The old 
man made answer, “Should I die and go to heaven, and the 
Lord asked me, ‘What do you think of my world?’ I don’t 
want to answer, ‘Lord, I never saw your world.’ ” 

Life should be thrilling to the very end. A man once 
described how he wished to die. He said, “I want the nurse 
to prop me up at my window. I want to see a band come 
marching down the street. I want to hear the sound of music 
in my ears. I want to see the elephants go by.” I like that. 


II 

It were well too that we “see the elephants” in our own 
lives. So many of us, instead of living up to ourselves live 
down to ourselves. We pick out our worst selves and make 
them the measure of our conduct. I had a school teacher 
in my life who was a great challenge to me. She would say 
so often, “Ivan, measure up to yourself.” 

It is true that in many lives the “I” is too prominent. 
Someone has well said, “It is a good thing to let your light 
shine, but don’t turn up the wick.” But often too, it is true 
we fail because we are too modest about ourselves. Amiel, 
the Swiss writer, once wrote in his Journal, “Fame will not 
run after the men who are afraid of her. She makes mock 
of those trembling and respectful lovers who deserve, but 
cannot force, her favors. The public is won by the bold, 
imperious talents—by the enterprising and skillful. It does 
not believe in modesty, which it regards as a device of im- 
potence.” 

Someone put it, “There is a plus entity and.a minus entity 
in every human being born in the world. What we do in the 
world depends on which one rules our lives, the plus or the 
minus.” The artist does not take his poorest work as his 
standard, nor does the writer take his ideal from his “pulp” 
output. Each craftsman will gauge himself by his most suc- 
cessful work. When Jonathan Edwards was twenty, he 
wrote for himself this resolution: “Resolved, To live so at 
all times as I think is best in my most devout frames, and 
when I have clearest notions of the gospel and another 
world.” 

Til 

Let us always manage to “see the elephant” in our neigh- 
bor. We are always so concerned with the problem, “What 
is the origin of evil?” It is just as interesting a question to 
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propound, “What is the origin of good?” Certainly, there 
is plenty of good in the world, if we’ll only be on the out- 
look for it. Bud Robinson preached that people should live 
a sanctified life. One of his hearers retorted, “I have never 
seen anyone who lived it yet.” “Well, my friend,” said Bud, 
“that proves that you have been keeping bad company. If 
you will change crowds, you will see things quite differently.” 

I often think that the least we can do in this old world of 
ours is to look for the good and commend it wherever and 
whenever we find it. How many drooping lives would take 
new heart if only we all would do it. He was a poor, skinny 
old horse, but he was so happy; he was drawing a heavy 
load, too, but even that was forgotten, for right in front of 
him, as he pulled his weary load along, there was a hay 
wagon. From this he was getting a bit of unexpected re- 
freshment along the way. And I must confess to a great 
desire to be a human hay wagon, and, unknown to myself, 
feed those whose lives touch mine. 

There is often beauty hidden under soddenness that is 
called into life through a word of love or kindness. I often 
think of the words of the old hymn— 

“Down in the human heart, crushed by the tempter, 
Feelings lie buried that grace can restore.” 


IV 

In our day, there is so much suffering eclipse, in which a 
liberty-loving people are wont to rejoice that it should not 
be hard for free Americans to see the elephants in this great 
and grand old country of ours. William Feather used to 
relate a true story: “A member of President Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet was having his face shaved and the barber, knowing 
his identity, said he would like to have his help in getting 
permission for his relatives in Italy to enter the United 
States. He said there were a dozen who wanted to come, 
but that the quota was an insurmountable obstacle. ‘I think 
I can fix it,’ parried the secretary. ‘You know lots of Italians 
here in Washington who are proud of Mussolini and Italy 
and who are unemployed and disgruntled with conditions 
here. They are probably eager to get back to Italy. You 
arrange for them to get back and I will see that proper 
papers are issued so that your relatives can take their 
places.’ ‘Oh, but they wouldn’t go back to Italy,’ exclaimed 
the barber. ‘Why not?’ asked the secretary. ‘You don’t un- 
derstand,’ said the barber. ‘They may complain, but they 
know that this is the best country in the world. People in 
Italy know it, too. A fourth of the population would move 
here if you would let them in.’” 


Vi 

Manage to “see the elephants” in your own home. It has 
always been a profoundly suggestive thing for me to re- 
member that the man who wrote “Home, Sweet Home” was 
himself without a home. How often the joys and beauties 
and privileges of home life are appreciated only when we 
see them from afar. We never just truly value them until 
we have lost them. A minister went to visit one of his 
congregation who had had a heavy financial loss. He found 
him utterly broken. “Everything is gone,” he said. “What!” 
‘said the minister. “I’m sorry to hear your wife is dead.” 
The man looked up in surprise. “My wife?” he said. “And 
I am doubly grieved to hear that you have lost your char- 
acter,” said the minister, and went on remorselessly naming 
one thing after another, till at last the man protested that 
all these things still remained. “But I thought you said that 
you had lost everything? Man, you have lost none of the 
things which are worth while.” “Count your blessings,” is a 
good word for people inclined to overlook the jewels present 
at their own hearth. 

VI 

Many today are minded only to see the fleas in the church. 
They so readily criticize, bandy about and indeed ostracize 
from their lives that great institution. Let us manage to 
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see the elephants in the church. Writers of a flood of 
articles in secular magazines seemingly have a good time 
making arrangements for the funeral of the church. They 
are always telling us that it is high time to pick up the dead 
body of the church and bury it. But when everything is 
about set, the corpse shows amazing signs of life, and the 
ceremonies have to be postponed. Bishop Quayle tells us 
that a man once came to him, and said, “Mr. Quayle, you 
are a minister.” “Yes, sir.” “Mr. Quayle, I regret to state 
to you—for I think you are a good kind of a fellow—that 
Christianity is on its last legs.” “Yes,” said Bishop Quayle, 
“you are right, my friend; it is also on its first legs. It needs 
but those. They suffice.” 

When Attilla, the Hun, known as the “Scourge of God,” 
smote fair provinces and left them desolate, it was the 
Church of Jesus Christ that restored civilization to the 
Western World. It was the church that saved and cherished 
classic culture. It was the church that developed an incom- 
parable architecture. It was the church that fostered and 
encouraged art and literature and music. It was the church 
that kept the soul of man on fire and steadied him in the 
face of a driving materialism. 


Vil 

Do we have the grace to “see the elephants” in our fail- 
ures, troubles and afflictions? It was at Ebenezer that God’s 
people suffered one of the blackest defeats of their history, 
and it was at Ebenezer that they had one of their greatest 
victories. Then it was that “Samuel took a stone... and 
called the name of it Ebenezer, saying, ‘Hitherto, hath the 
Lord helped us.’” God wants the place of our disastrous 
defeat to be the place of our glorious victory. God can set 
up an Ebenezer stone just where our enemies have had the 
best of us. For they never can get the best of God. 

The wise man has it, “Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 
In our ears ring the tumult and the shouting of battle and 
before our eyes rise the specters of new and bloodier wars. 
Distress is widespread. Millions are at grips with forces that 
seem invincible. But when weakness comes upon us, we 
begin to doubt our own powers and prowess, and our minds 
are directed to the safer and saner courses, under the guid- 
ance of the Divine will. Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
because they prompt us to invoke it. 


Vill 

All that the shriveled soul and dyspeptic-minded Pharisees 
could see in the Lord Jesus Christ was that He was a “glut- 
ton and wine-bibber,” “the Friend of publicans and sin- 
ners.” Surely, they were not managing to see the elephants. 
How much finer is the attitude of the young convert who 
tried to preach in the open air. He could not preach very 
well, but he did the best he could. Someone interrupted 
him and said, “Young man, you cannot preach; you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself!” Said the young man, “So I am, 
but I am not ashamed of my Lord.” 

How pathetic and futile are the efforts of those who would 
detract from the glory of our Lord. As well try to diminish 
the flood of sunshine in the room by grasping handfuls 
of it. Or as well try to empty the ocean by lapping up a few 
mouthfuls, as to try to belittle Jesus Christ. An old lion 
goes into his cavern to sleep. Spiders outside begin to spin 
webs over the cavern’s mouth, saying, “That lion can’t break 
out through this web.” Later the lion awakes, shakes him- 
self, and walks out, not knowing there were any webs there. 
The skeptics go on spinning their webs, saying, “Christ 
can never get through this logical web we have been spin- 
ning,” but the day will come when the Lion of the Tribe 
of Judah will come forth. What then of their gossamer 
threads? 

There is good in life and there is ill. We can see what 
we have a mind to see. We can manage to “see the ele- 
phants” or we can get squint-eyed watching jumping fleas. 
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THE MINISTERIUM OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


By Secretary W. L. Stough, D.D. 


THE one hundred ninety-second annual convention of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and the Adjacent States, the 
Mother Synod of American Lutheranism, was held in Trinity 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., May 22 to 25 inclusive, Aden B. 
MacIntosh, D.D., pastor, and the Rev. Samuel E. Kidd, as- 
sistant pastor. Trinity Church is one of the mother churches 
of the Ministerium, antedating the Ministerium itself by 
eighteen years. The present church edifice dates from 1761, 
is in a fine state of preservation and is a splendid specimen 
of early colonial architecture. 

The convention began Monday afternoon with the Order 
for Public Confession and Absolution, which was followed 
by The Service, the synodical sermon by President E. P. 
Pfatteicher on “The Future of Christ and His Church,” and 
the Lord’s Supper, which was administered by five of the 
ten Conference presidents. The attendance at the sessions 
of the convention was made up of 413 clergymen and 213 
lay delegates. There were also ninety-one visitors who 
registered their presence. 

There were six business sessions, a Memorial Service, six 
seminars, a synodical dinner, and an Ordination Service. 
Each of the morning sessions began with the Matin Service, 
and the afternoon sessions were opened with a brief devo- 
tional service and meditation. 

One of the items of business which bulked large in body 
was the amended Constitution and By-laws of the Minis- 
terium, almost two-thirds of which are either new or re- 
written. This governing document of fundamental laws was 
adopted in almost less time than it takes to tell the story. 
That must not be taken as meaning that the action was 
inconsiderate. This document had been in the hands of 
committees through two years, and had been considered 
item by item and well discussed on the floor of the 1938 
convention. It has now taken the place of a twenty-two- 
year-old accumulative document, retains the good of the 
old, takes account of the present, and peers, plans and pre- 
pares for the future. 


Change of Method Favored 

The Old Mother Synod wears the weight of years, and 
with it possesses a wealth of experience, but is not averse 
to instituting changes and making experiments. The sem- 
inars of the second day of the convention were an experi- 
ment which met with generous favor. This was the first 
part of a three-year plan. The Ministerium is interested 
and active in six phases of comprehensive pursuit: Foreign, 
Home, and Social Missions, and Parish, College, and Sem- 
inary Education. The three mission activities were consid- 
ered in the forenoon and the three fields of education in 
the afternoon. The pastors in alphabetical order were 
divided into three equal sized groups with the lay delegates 
of the congregations served. Each of these three groups 
made a study and survey of two of the six general activities 
of the Ministerium. For the time at least, the seminars take 
the place of the former “Review Committees,” and while 
they view and review, they do not formally recommend or 
resolve. There were at least three effects: the expressional, 
the educational, and the inspirational. 

As a result of a new constitutional provision, four stand- 
ing committees—each of them in very good standing in its 
particular field—have been merged as regards their func- 
tions and activities and in part their membership, into a 
Board of Christian Education. The four committees were 
Christian Education, Care of Lutheran Students in non- 
Lutheran Institutions, Ministerial Education, and Youth 
Activities. This has beén done with a view to co-ordinating 
these activities and increasing their effective usefulness. 
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It has been said that money talks. Of course it doesn’t, 
but it can be used among other ways as a sort of corroborat- 
ing evidence. For instance, the old Ministerium has large 
missionary interests and enterprises. Its budgeted appropria- 
tions toward these objectives are not all-inclusive, but they 
are distinctly indicative—$43,300 for Home and Inner Mis- 
sions alone. To show that the sum just named is only a part 
of the financial outlay per annum, the budget of the Board 
of Inner Missions nears $100,000 a year; that of the Home 
for Orphans and Aged in Germantown, about $79,000; Home 
Missions, in excess of $15,000. These sums do not include 
the expenditures in support of other homes and agencies 
on the territory of the Ministerium, which to a greater or 
lesser extent are pensioners of the said Ministerium—Tabor 
Home, Topton Home, Artman Home, Good Shepherd Home, 
Mary J. Drexel Home, Kensington Preventorium, River 
Crest, institutions and agencies which care for and minister 
to the orphaned, the aged, and the morally and physically 
and mentally handicapped. 


U. L. C. A. Supported 

For instance again, the treasurer of the Ministerium re- 
ported a disbursement of almost a half million dollars to a 
multiplicity of objects and objectives, more than two-thirds 
of that amount toward the work carried on by the United 
Lutheran Church in America. Then there is Muhlenberg 
College at Allentown with its five hundred students and 
the Theological Seminary at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, with 
its 76 undergraduate and 98 graduate students. It takes 
some $60,000 a year to operate the seminary and almost a 
third of a million to carry on and forward the work of the 
college. Much more could be done than is being done if 
sufficient funds were made available—if all apportionments 
were paid 100 per cent and over. That is one of the estab- 
lished goals for what remains of this year and for all of 
next year. 

Space would fail us to tell of all the activities of the 
salaried full-time president, the Rev. Dr. Ernst P. Pfat- 
teicher. An abbreviation of his daily diary 
for a single month, and that the first cal- 
endar month of the year, covers six 
closely printed small-type pages—more 
than four thousand words. Those words 
give a condensed picture of his works. 
This was the form which he gave to this 
year’s President’s Report to the Min- 
isterium. 

A close second in his going and coming, 
and seldom staying, is the Secretary of , 
Benevolence, the Rev. Dr. George Smith 
Kressley. (Someone wrote it, “Benevolent 
Secretary.” He is that and a lot more.) 
A diary of his doings would provide ma- 
terial for an extended story. The figuring 
alone which he does during the course of 
a year must involve a considerable outlay 
for pencils; and he 
has a lot of figures 
on the end of his 
tongue. 

And then there 
are the “Standing 
Committees” —ten 
of them—none of 
them standing 
still; all of them 
active. This helps 
to explain why the 
printed “Minutes” 
of the annual con- 
vention require a 
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' volume of more than three hundred pages printed solid in 
small type. 
Vigorous Auxiliaries 

We must not miss making mention of the three auxiliary 
organizations of the Ministerium—the Women’s Missionary 
Society with a budget of almost $50,000 a year; the synodical 
Brotherhood, which urges and invites all Lutheran men to 
become Church Men; and the synodical Luther League, 
which has made an encouraging beginning. And there was 
the synodical dinner Tuesday evening, which was attended 
by 451 guests. The speakers were Mrs. Julius J. Neudoerffer, 
president of the synodical Women’s Missionary Society and 
an urgent advocate of the furtherance of the work of the 
three auxiliaries of the Ministerium, and Paul H. Krauss, 
D.D., of Fort Wayne, Ind., the official representative of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, who convincingly set 
forth the possibility of a 100 per cent apportionment pay- 
ment provided there is a 100 per cent resolve and willingness. 

Wednesday evening there was the Ordination Service with 
a capacity congregation in the large Trinity Church. At this 
time ten young men who had received and accepted calls 
were set apart as ministers of the Gospel. At the time there 
were seven other young men, some of them anticipating 
calls and the others hoping. There were two additions to 
the clerical roll by transfer—one from the United Synod 
of New York and the other from the,Synod of Central Penn- 
sylvania. The fraternal delegate from the latter synod was 
EK. Martin Grove, D.D., of Harrisburg, who expressed his 
gratification and his hopefulness on account of the adoption 
by his own synod of the report of the Commission of Eleven. 
This report was adopted also by the Ministerium with the 
understanding that the “line” which is promised for presen- 
tation to the 1940 convention of the Central Synod and of 
the Ministerium will relate for the time being to any new 
Home and Inner Mission work and thus obviate any increase 
of the existing overlapping. And there is the further hope 
that this “line” will be a step in the direction of a reduction 
in the amount of overlapping which now exists. Taking it 
all in all, the convention was not only forward-looking but 
also prepared the way for forward-going. 


OHIO SYNOD IN ZANESVILLE 


By the Rev. Herman L. Gilbert 


NearLY three hundred ministers and delegates from 277 
congregations convened in St. John’s Church, Zanesville, 
Willard M. Hackenberg, D.D., pastor, May 22-25, for the 
nineteenth annual convention of the Synod of Ohio. The 
one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the congre- 
gation had been celebrated for a full week previous to the 
synod’s arrival. 

After four groups placed high claims for the honor of 
entertaining the twentieth annual meeting of synod, the 
decision went to St. Luke’s Church, Youngstown, the Rev. 
M. A. Stull pastor. This will mark its first opportunity to 
play host to the Ohio group. 

The devotional periods maintained a high level through- 
out the convention as the theme, “The Effectual Working 
of God’s Power,” was developed from Ephesians 3: 7. The 
first session opened May 22, at 3.30 P. M., with the Rev. 
Joseph M. O’Morrow of the Bellville Parish and chaplain 
for the convention, in charge. The Rev. Franklin Clark Fry 
of Trinity Church, Akron, presented a forceful message on 
the subject, “A Refuge and a Fortress.” 


Clerical and Lay Meetings 
For the Monday evening session, separate meetings were 
_ conducted for the clerical and lay delegates. C. P. Wiles, 
D.D., editor of the Parish and Church School Board, ad- 
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dressed the ministers on the seventeenth chapter of John, 
presenting in a seven-fold manner our calling into and out 
of the world for Christian service. Mr. Arthur P. Black of 
the Laymen’s Movement discussed before the laymen their 
relation to the United Lutheran Church and how that might 
become more vital by a more faithful observance of the 
Calendar of Causes. The purpose of the meetings for church 
councilmen was explained and discussed. Mr. George L. 
Rinkliff of Springfield, treasurer of synod, explained the 
methods of recording monies for benevolent causes and the 
relation of the local congregation to the synod. Dr. Sittler 
spoke words of hope and encouragement to the laymen as 
a final speaker. 

Walter Derry, member of St. John’s council, extended the 
formal welcome to the synod Tuesday morning, pointing 
out that three young men from St. John’s are now active 
pastors: the Rev. J. M. O’Morrow, chaplain; the Rev. Elmer 
Lehman of Leipsic; and the pastor’s son, the Rev. Willard 
I. Hackenberg of Detroit. Dr. Sittler responded by paying 
tribute to the late Mr. Erle C. Greiner, active member of 
the congregation who played an important role in inviting 
of service as president of the synod. 

The Rev. Howard I. Pospesel of Dayton represented two 
hundred young people of confirmation classes of the South- 
ern Conference in presenting Dr. Sittler with a set of green 
stoles, as a token of love and appreciation for his ten years 
of service as president of the synod. 

Other devotional speakers included Lewis P. Speaker, 
D.D., of the First Church, Columbus, “The Power of God 
Unto Creation”; the Rev. John E. Slater of the Versailles 
Parish, “The Power of Sin Unto Condemnation”; the Rev. 
John E. Hofer of the Jeromeville Parish, communion med- 
ditation, “The Power of God Unto Salvation”; Alvin E. Bell, 
D.D., of Glenwood Church, Toledo, “The Power of God 
Unto Sanctification.” 


Ministers Lead Singing 

A ministers’ choir was trained and directed for all devo- 
tional services by the Rey. Frederick M. Otto of St. Mark’s 
Church, Fremont, chairman of the Music Committee. He 
presided at the organ. 

The chaplain selected the Rev. E. R. Walborn of Indianola 
Church, Columbus; the Rev. John W. Rilling of Trinity 
Church, Lakewood; and the Rev. Carl Driscoll of the Lucas 
Parish, to lead the devotional services. 

A beautiful and impressive memorial service was in charge 
of the necrologist, H. B. Ernsberger, D.D., of Calvary 
Church, Cleveland, with the Rev. Paul F. Ebert of Grace 
Church, Dover, preaching the sermon. The Rev. Joseph W. 
Frease, director of Religious Education and Young People’s 
Work, placed white carnations on a white cross as Dr. 
Ernsberger read the obituaries for the eleven deceased min- 
isters. A pink carnation was placed in the center in mem- 
ory of Mr. Greiner. The deceased clergymen are A. A. 
Hundley, D.D., the Rev. E. R. Wagner, Ph.D., the Rev. 
H. A. Brandt, J. W. Kapp, D.D., the Rev. E. E. Campbell, 
R. Morris Smith, Ph.D., D.D., O. C. Kramer, D.D., W. J. 
Kratz; D.D., W. P. Rilling, D.D., the Rev. William M. Smith, 
the Rev. Charles E. Liebegott. Dr. Kapp had served in the 
ministry fifty-six years, and Dr. Wagner was a pastor for 
fifty years. 


Committee of Social Missions 

Approximately 350 persons participated in the Fellowship 
Banquet which was served in the church parlors Tuesday 
evening under the direction of the newly formed Committee 
of Social Missions. The Rev. H. H. Creager of Millersburg, 
temporary chairman, was toastmaster. The Rev. D. T. E. 
Holland of Bryan made arrangements for the program. Mr. 
Edward Driscoll, middler in Hamma Divinity School, 
directed the singing; Sister Lucille, deaconess of the First 
Church, Columbus, gave the reading, “I Saw Him From 
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Afar”; and the invocation was said by the Rev. M. Dean 
Shaffer of Cleveland. Dr. E. E. Flack, professor of Hamma 
Divinity School and chairman of the Committee on Social 
Action of the Board of Social Missions, delivered an ad- 
dress on “A Vision of Social Missions.” Dr. Flack noted five 
important trends in the Church of today: 1. The Church is 
making a fresh examination of the New Testament in order 
to appreciate more fully her character and mission; 2. A 
vision of ecumenicity in Christendom; 3. Evidence of “the 
larger evangelism” especially noticeable in the world con- 
ferences; 4. A new sense of the primacy and supremacy of 
the local congregation inasmuch as each parish embraces 
potentially all the ills of society and the means with which 
to meet them, namely, the Gospel; 5. A new appreciation 
of the individual soul with a program that is designed to 
“catch men alive.” 

Following the program three round-table conferences 
convened for discussion under the leadership of the Rev. 
C. F. Sheriff of Mansfield, Evangelism; the Rev. H. H. 
Creager, Inner Missions; and D. B. Young, D.D., of Shelby, 
Social Action. 

The fellowship program came to a close in the auditorium 
with students and faculty members of the Wittenberg School 
of Music providing several numbers, all arrangements being 
made by Prof. A. H. Beecher. Prof. E. Arne Hovdesven, 
organ; Prof. John Bennett Ham, baritone; Prof. A. E. 
Oehlsen and the brass quartet, comprised the group. 

Speaking in the interest of the Executive Board of the 
U. L. C. A. was M. R. Hamsher, D.D., president of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod, who appeared Wednesday morn- 
ing to present a vivid outline of the whole program of the 
whole Church. 


Three Ordained to the Ministry 

The Holy Communion and Service of Ordination were 
high points Wednesday evening when M. L. Meister, D.D., 
pastor of Walnut Hills Church, Cincinnati, preached the 
sermon on the subject, “We Are God’s Fellow Workers.” 
When the Rev. Joseph W. Frease presented the three can- 
didates to Dr. Sittler for ordination it was noted that Dr. 
Meister’s son was one of the group. Robert L. Meister has 
been called to First-St. Mark’s Church, Toledo; Paul E. 
Plasterer of Wooster to First Church, Marysville; and Albert 
Zetzer of Parma by the Board of American Missions as a 
missionary. Assisting in the Communion Service were the 
Rev. W. M. Brandt of the Central Conference; the Rev. J. W. 
Berger of the Western Conference; A. M. Himes, D.D., of 
the Eastern Conference; and the Rev. C. H. Starkey of the 
Southern Conference. Mrs. George Bluthart, choir director, 
and Mrs. George Bailey, organist, and the choir of St. John’s 
Church, provided excellent music. 

At a meeting of the Ministerium Wednesday afternoon, 
W. L. Spielman, D.D., of Marietta, chairman of the Ex- 
amining Committee, reported that the Rev. J. J. S. Rum- 
barger of Miamisburg had been accepted by the committee, 
and that four seminary graduates had passed satisfactorily 
and would be ordained upon acceptance of a call into a 
parish. The men are Donald F. Alber of Cleveland, Myrton 
Packer of Springfield, Albert G. Schofer of Utica, N. Y., and 
Jacob H. Swingle of Philo. 


Officers Elected 


In record voting time all officers and Board members had 
been elected with one exception by Tuesday evening. The 
Rev. Howard I. Pospesel of Westwood Church, Dayton, was 
elected secretary to succeed the Rev. Joseph W. Frease who 
had held the post for four years and could not be re-elected 
due to a constitutional provision. Pastor Frease was re- 
tained as director of Religious Education and Young Peo- 
ple’s Work. Mr. George L. Rinkliff of Springfield and Mr. 
Dorner L. Keyser of Springfield were re-elected treasurer 
and statistician respectively. 
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The four men elected to the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension were Wayne O. Kantner, D.D., Tiffin; H. 5. 
Garnes, D.D., Mansfield; the Rev. J. L. Smith, Barberton; 
and Mr. C. L. Shaffer, Van Wert. To the Board of Feghtly 
Home, Tippecanoe City, the four persons named were the 
Rev. G. F. Dittmar, St. Paris; Mrs. Fred Lee, Tippecanoe 
City; Mrs. Mahlon Gebhart, Miamisburg; and Mr. Miles 
Kuhns, Dayton. For the Board of Oesterlen Home, Spring- 
field, sufficient ballots were cast for the Rev. F. F. Secrist, 
Dayton; the Rev. H. W. Veler, Lorain; Mrs. J. L. Zimmer- 
man and Mrs. E. E. Flack, both of Springfield. Four clergy- 
men and five laymen were elected to the Board of Directors 
of Wittenberg College, Springfield, as follows: A. E. Bell, 
D.D., Toledo; H. C. Getter, D.D., New Philadelphia; Joseph 
Sittler, Sr., D.D., Columbus; F. E. Strobel, D.D., Toledo; 
Mr. G. M. Cummings, Cleveland; Mr. F. A. Remsberg, 
Springfield; Mr. Don Young, Wadsworth; Mr. O. D. Wearley, 
Toledo; and Mr. C. E. Ashelman, Newcomerstown. 

Sadness pervaded the meeting as it was learned that 
death had claimed the wife of the Rev. S. H. Puffenberger 
of the Vanatta Parish, and that Mr. Arthur Feindt, visiting 
delegate from St. Lucas Church, Toledo, had succumbed 
following an overnight illness. Resolutions were adopted 
and sent to the families. The Rev. Walter M. Brandt, pres- 
ident of the Central Conference, conducted Mrs. Puffen- 
berger’s burial service Tuesday afternoon. 

H. E. Turney, D.D., president of the Indiana Synod, and 
Mr. Jensen, treasurer of the Mulberry Lutheran Home, 
Mulberry, Ind., appeared before the convention Wednesday 
morning in behalf of the Home. Synod approved a cam- 
paign of $15,000 under the auspices of the Brotherhood to 
be applied to the capital indebtedness of the Home. Five 
men are to be appointed to represent synod and a like num- 
ber to speak for the Brotherhood in order to draft plans 
which may be carried out during 1939. 

Three congregations applied for membership in synod and 
the requests were granted. With the reception of St. James 
Church Dayton, the Rev. M. L. Peters pastor; Community 
Church, Hinkley, the Rev. Royal Lesher pastor; and the 
Finnish Church, Ashtabula Harbor, the Rev. Arvid E. 
Kuitunen pastor, the synod reports 280 congregations. 

In reporting on the synodical roll the committee revealed 
that there are 257 ministers officially listed. Other interest- 
ing statements were: 11 ministers deceased in past year; 
10 ordained in year; 4 received from other synods; 4 dis- 
missed to other synods; 4 pastors emeriti; 15 acting as super- 
intendents, professors, secretaries, etc.; 25 retired men; 
3 available men without charges; 9 serving in foreign fields; 
and 5 incapacitated. 


Home Mission Report Encouraging 


M. I. Powell, D.D., missionary superintendent, provided 
evidence of growth in the Home Mission congregations. He 
indicated that five missions came to self-support while the 
same number were added to the mission family. Purchase | 
of additional property, building and redecorating programs 
and extensive improvements are to be noticed in many of 
the fields. Two new fields have been surveyed in Upper 
Arlington, Columbus, and Upper Dayton View, Dayton. 
Much attention has been given to the re-surveying of old 
“problem missions.” 

Miss Carrie Snoke, secretary in St. John’s Church and 
treasurer of the Women’s Missionary Society in Ohio, was 
introduced by Dr. Hackenberg, and reported on the work 
of the Society. 

All reports of boards, committees, and institutions had 
been heard and all business had been carried out with such 
dispatch that by special order the Thursday morning ses- 
sion remained in session until 1.00 P. M., when the nine- 
teenth annual convention came to a close. St. John’s Church 
and her pastor, Dr. Hackenberg, had proven good hosts. 
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THE MARYLAND SYNOD 


By Lloyd M. Keller, D.D. 


Tue Maryland Synod held its one hundred twentieth an- 
nual convention in Messiah Church, Baltimore, the Rev. 
Raymond C. Sorrick pastor, May 22-24. The cordial hos- 
pitality of Messiah Church with her new spring dress pro- 
vided a completely satisfying setting for a smoothly func- 
tioning and sustainedly interesting convention throughout 
all sessions. The newly cleaned and repainted stonework 
and new sidewalks presented an inviting exterior. A com- 
pletely renovated interior with enlarged chancel, new 
memorial altar, memorial chimes, new reredos and chancel 
paneling, refinished woodwork, and travertine stone dec- 
oration, provided a beautiful and worshipful auditorium for 
evening worship and meetings. Everywhere the loyalty and 
generosity of this congregation under Pastor Sorrick’s lead- 
ership became evident as special gifts totaling $9,300 during 
the past year made possible a completely renovated church 
with which to celebrate her fiftieth anniversary next No- 
vember 10. 

During the past fifty years Messiah Church has experi- 
enced the constructive leadership of four pastors. The pres- 
ent pastor completed his tenth year of service in this parish 
last January. This congregation has met its benevolence 
apportionment in full for the past,twenty-four successive 
years. 

Brotherhood Convention 

The nineteenth annual Maryland Synod Brotherhood con- 
vention sessions were held in Messiah Church, beginning 
with a Vesper Service Sunday night, May 21. The Rev. 
Warren C. Johnson, pastor of Second English Lutheran 
Church, Baltimore, preached the sermon. The Rev. Justus 
H. Liesmann, pastor of St. Stephen’s Church, and Paul A. 
Weidley, D.D., pastor of Grace Church, acted as chaplains 
at the morning and afternoon sessions Monday. Mr. Charles 
E. Orth, Esq., spoke upon the subject, “To Win the Outside 
Man.” “To Promote Larger Attendance of Men at the Serv- 
ices of the Church,” was the theme of Mr. John J. Nordberg. 
Mr. Robert Volland presented the challenge of the synodical 
Summer School for Church Workers at Hood College July 
24-31. 

The following list of subjects and speakers presented a 
full agenda at the Monday afternoon session: “Tio Secure the 
Return of the Lapsed Member of the Church,” Dr. Millard 
F. Ottman; “To Hold the Boys in Church,” the Rev. L. B. 
Hafer; “To Study, Teach and Practice Christian Citizen- 
ship,” Mr. William F. Zschiesche; “The Whole Work of the 
Whole Church,” Mr. Harry B. Fogle; “Lutheran Men,” A. G. 
Snyder, Jr. Carl Distler, Esq., was the speaker at the 
Brotherhood Banquet Monday evening. 

The following Brotherhood officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Martin A. McGrory; first vice-president, A. G. Snyder, 
Jr.; second vice-president, Clyde L. Hesson; secretary, Carl 
H. Hornbeck; treasurer, Harry B. Fogle; Executive Com- 
mittee representative, George H. Whetstone; clergyman ad- 
visor, E. R. McCauley, D.D. 


Communion Service 


The Communion Service at the opening session of synod 
Monday night was in charge of the officers of the synod and 
the pastor loci. President Carl C. Rasmussen, D.D., preached 
the sermon upon the theme, “The Self-Validation of the 
Scriptures.” 

New Officers 

At the closing session of synod Amos J. Traver, D.D., 
pastor of the Frederick Evangelical Lutheran Church, was 
elected president; the Rev. J. Frank Fife, Baltimore, was 
re-elected secretary; the Rev. William G. Minnick, Balti- 
more, was re-elected statistical secretary; and L. Russel 
_ Alden, Esq., Washington, was re-elected treasurer. 
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L. Russel Alden, Esq., and L. M. Zimmerman, D.D., LL.D., 
were re-elected to the Board of Gettysburg Seminary. Pas- 
tor Raymond C. Sorrick and Mr. George Whetstone were 
elected members of the Executive Committee. 

Synod lost six pastors by death during the past year: 
Charles H. Butler, E. L. Folk, C. W. Hess, E. E. Ide, D.D., 
Charles Ritter, E. A. Ayers. Dr. L. M. Zimmerman, Dr. 
John C. Bowers, Dr. W. C. Waltemyer, Dr. A. J. Traver, 
and the Rev. C. M. Huddle participated in memorial 
tributes. ] 


Stewardship 


The Maryland Synod paid 80 per cent of its apportionment 
during the calendar year of 1938. This achievement places 
the Maryland Synod third from the top in percentage of 
paid apportionment among the constituent synods of the 
U. L. C. A., missing first place by only a fraction of one 
per cent. 

Considerable discussion was given to the synod’s purpose 
of achieving 100 per cent apportionment in 1939. Action 
was taken urging congregations to make an effort to raise 
their benevolent contributions at least ten per cent above 
their apportioned benevolence. By action of synod twenty- 
five cents per capita was added to the synod’s apportionment 
to increase benevolent contributions to the Loysville Or- 
phans’ Home. 

Serious discussion was given to the following questions 
proposed by the Committee on Stewardship: 


“Are congregations handicapped in meeting their full appor- 
tionment by present weaknesses in synodical machinery? Do all 
congregations represented by delegates sincerely desire to con- 
tribute their full apportionment? Is it possible for all congre- 
gations to contribute the whole amount of their apportionment? 
Which delegates are of the opinion that the ‘benevolence situa- 
tion’ in their own congregations could be mmproved by confer- 
ences with representatives of the synod who are willing to ar- 
range for such meetings? Is the raising of our apportionment 
100 per cent, as a synod, sufficiently important that an effort 
should be made to have congregations able to raise an excess on 
apportionment ‘make up’ the deficits of other congregations to 
achieve a 100 per cent total for the Maryland Synod during 1939?” 


Visitors 


Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, president of Gettysburg College, 
presented the achievements of the college during the past 
year and directed attention to the gratifying prospects of a 
Greater Gettysburg College in a constructive contribution 
in Christian education in the United Lutheran Church. Dr. 
John Aberly, president of Gettysburg Theological Seminary, 
presented a heartening report on the expansion and build- 
ing program in the near future for Gettysburg Seminary. 
Dr. A. R. Wentz, president-elect of Gettysburg Seminary in 
1940, and professor of church history, spoke in a most illum- 
inating fashion on the implications of the Madras Confer- 
ence. Mrs. Clinton B. Ritz, president of the synodical 
Women’s Missionary Society, addressed the synod on the 
work of Lutheran women in the United Lutheran Church. 
Dr. Gould Wickey, executive secretary of the Board of 
Education, presented the cause of Christian education. The 
Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz represented the U. L. C. A. at the 
convention. 


Evening Sessions 


Pastor F. Eppling Reinartz, Consultative Secretary on 
Promotion, representing the United Lutheran Church, pre- 
sented the work, needs, and challenge of the Boards of the 
Church in most interesting fashion at the evening meeting 
Tuesday. The executive secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Gould Wickey, Ph.D., D.D., preached the ordination 
sermon Wednesday night upon the theme, “The Minister in 
a Confused World.” 
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Ordination and Licensure 
The following men, having received calls, were ordained 
Wednesday night: Robert C. Benner, called as pastor of St. 
Paul’s, Church, Newville, Pa.; Fred J. Eckert, assistant 
pastor of Luther Place Memorial Church, Washington; and 
Malcolm D. Shutters, called by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions for service in the China Mission field. 


The following young men of the synod who have com-. 


pleted their second year in seminary were given licensure: 
Carl W. Folkemer, Lawrence D. Folkemer, Paul J. Mum- 
ford, Roland W. Renkel, Robert B. Rau, Wesley L. Sadler, 
L. Burns Saltzgiver, Henry W. Snyder, Jr. 

Relicensure for one year was granted to Harry P. Dunlap, 
George P. Gutmann, John L. Heinbuch, George E. Menden- 
hall, Raymond M. Miller, Albert F. Rowles, and Eugene W. 
Young. 

The next convention of the Maryland Synod will be held 
in Zion Church, Middletown, the Rev. Donald F. Brake 
pastor. 


THE PITTSBURGH SYNOD 


» By the Rey. L. W. Rupp, Chairman, Committee on Publicity 


Is THE Pittsburgh Synod about to alternate annual con- 
ventions between the two communities of historical origins? 
For the 1938 convention, when as guests of the First Church 
we met in Butler, we were in the town where was held the 
meeting which resulted in the organization of the Pittsburgh 
Synod! It is decided that we return to Butler with Grace 
Church, Dr. Robert W. Doty pastor, for another anniversary 
occasion in 1940. 

For the ninety-seventh convention we met, May 22-25, in 
Zion Church, Greensburg, the Rev. J. Paul Harman pastor, 
in Westmoreland, “The Mother of Counties” (erected as a 
county in 1773 with seat at Hannastown), on ground once 
the property of Colonel Christopher Truby, who from the 
early 1770’s until his death in 1802 led his community in 
military, civic and religious activities. The colonel’s re- 
mains now rest within a crypt included as part of the re- 
built and rededicated Zion Church. The congregation, 
“among the earliest to use the English language exclusively 
in its services,” has recently celebrated its ninetieth anni- 
versary; the present building, dedicated in 1879, was in 
1938 rededicated after an almost complete reconstruction and 
addition of a large educational unit. 


Lessons in Symbols 

Our theme in reporting the ninety-seventh convention 
comes out of the symbolism with which this “New Zion” is 
unusually richly endowed. In the ceiling of the church, 
forming brackets supporting the trusses, are the coats of 
arms of countries in which the Lutheran Church has been 
an important influence. Upon the wainscoting are set 
plaques depicting the professions and occupations which 
have contributed to the development of the congregation 
and community. The symbols ought to be seen to grasp 
how the far-flung thought of World Lutheranism in all 
aspects (in the narthex floor appear the seals of fourteen 
Lutheran colleges) has been dove-tailed into the local pic- 
ture of personal endeavor at home. 

Accurately in the spirit of this instruction through sym- 
bolism President Henry H. Bagger made the synodical ser- 
mon deal with “team work.” “Independent and individual- 
istic endeavor” on the part of pastors, parishes and people 
is “error.” “Past experiences have shown that congrega- 
tions who share in the activities of the general church work 
have prospered, whereas those who have been only con- 
cerned about working for themselves will find that in the 
end they will not have anything for themselves.” The ninety- 
seventh convention proved to be an endeavor to translate 
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“the whole program of the whole Church” into the every- 
day speech and knowledge of the average church member. 
We were told of the wide range of opportunity into which 
all have opportunity to pour their “mite.” Quoting one of 
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the Thiel College workers: “We are doing a work in which — 


the widow and washerwoman have their own full part.” 
In his official report as president, Dr. Bagger named first 
of all items of the coming Lutheran World Convention pro- 
gram. Next he called attention to the program issued by the 
National Lutheran Council. Having disposed of these two 
ecumenical groups, he reported items that have come to the 
synod from the convention of the United Lutheran Church 
in Baltimore last October. These he followed with a state- 
ment of plans which are entirely dependent upon the activ- 
ities of the Pittsburgh Synod, among them his obtaining the 
attention and presence at rallies of all of the church coun- 
cils of the synod’s congregations. The undertaking to raise 
the apportionment in full was also cited. President Bagger 
said: “I lay it on the hearts of all—pastors and laymen alike 
—to pray and pay as never before.” 


Innovations in Committees 

The lengthiest reports coming to the convention looked 
like purely local affairs. Special committees had been at 
work (one for two years) on “The Synodical Calendar of 
Special Days,” and “The Standard of Active and Confirmed 
Membership.” Both committees did hard work, bringing 
very valuable study. In general, the convention could give 
hearty acceptance to the findings and the principles laid 
down. In particular decisions, especially as regards the 
“Calendar,” the study goes on, not “laid on the table,’ but 
referred for action. 

The Pittsburgh Synod operated for the first year under 
the revised synodical constitution. Limited tenures of office, 
applied further now than in the original ten-year limit for 
President and Superintendent of Missions, will be in force 
hereafter. All officers eligible for re-election were returned, 
making the staff for the coming year the same as heretofore, 
the Rev. Dr. H. H. Bagger completing his term as president; 
Dr. P. H. R. Mullen winding up a term as missionary super- 
intendent. The others, re-elected, are: Dr. John J. Myers, 
secretary; Dr. George H. Schnur, statistical secretary; Dr- 
William A. Logan, beneficence secretary; Dr. Elmer F. Rice, 
treasurer. 

The new constitution permits a swifter flow of business. 
The ministerium does not meet as formerly, except for spe- 
cial reason. The Brotherhood convention has been set sep- 
arately from the synod session at another season of the year. 
Thus the speakers and services have been cut in number, 
which is an advantage. The meditations at Matins were this 
year delivered by Dr. Charles N. Schindler on the subjects: 
“A Voice from God,” “Bridge Builders,” “Unexpected Bar- 
riers.” Dr. George N. Lauffer preached the ordination ser- 
mon on the theme, “The Man of God”; one candidate was 
ordained, Fred. B. Haer of Homer City, called to the Salts- 
burg Parish. Two speakers addressed the Tuesday evening 
congregation, the Rev. Louis A. Sittler, on Foreign Missions; 
and the Rev. A. W. Stremel, on Inner Missions. The Pastors’ 
Choir and the Zion Church Choir were in charge of the 
music at the services and sung the special numbers. 


Dr. Kinard’s Address 

To speak for the United Lutheran Church came President 
J. C. Kinard, Litt.D., of Newberry College. Informationally 
his was the high-point address of the week, spiced as always 
with alliterative phrasings. It was a very happy presenta- 
tion of the work being done by the general boards and 
institutions. 

For the first time, as accords with U. L. C. A. procedure, 
the Brotherhood and Women’s Missionary Society spoke as 
auxiliaries of the Church, each through the president of the 
synodical organization, Miss Elizabeth Knepschield for the 
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women, and Mr. C. C. Goodman for the men. In our synod 
the Luther League has not as yet re-arranged its organiza- 
tion according to synodical pattern, but~that steps in this 
direction are in mind appeared from the report of the Com- 
mittee on Young People’s Work. 


The General Work of Synod 

All reports from religious societies seem in these days to 
be colored somewhere in the story with something about 
tightened purse strings, and some sort of financial weak- 
ness. The Pittsburgh Synod’s churches serve an area of 
industry, particularly of “heavy industry’—coal, iron, and 
those kindred industries dependent on these two. Dr. 
Schnur’s statistical summaries did say we made a slight 
increase ($3,622) over the previous year. Yet only six of 
the congregations made a real excess in apportionment pay- 
ments. Our giving must be pulled up if we are to meet our 
goals for 1940 and 1941. 

By and large the institutions made progress. Thiel Col- 
lege stood at the threshold of attention through the appeal 
for the new dormitory, ground for which was broken on 
June 7. The two institutions at Zelienople brought in ex- 
cellent reports. The Orphans’ Home announces that synod 
has made possible the payment of the last dollar of debt on 
the school building. The Old People’s Home gained the stone 
gateway as an entrance, gift of Miss Emma Passavant. The 
Bethesda Home Board has been engaged in improving the 
set-up of its organization and direction. At Rochester, Pa., 
the Passavant Memorial Homes for Epileptics now has 
Kohler Hall, an excellent building, fully paid for, perpetuat- 
ing the memory of the former head of the institution. 

Not many church buildings were reported, yet the Board 
of American Missions brought the record of two first-unit 
dedications, Messiah at Munhall, and St. Andrew’s, Browns- 
ville. There were several notable clearings of debts, like 
that of “Burry’s” near Zelienople ($10,000), the achievement 
of a strictly rural congregation. Many major improvement 
programs were reported, such as the $10,000 organ at Zion’s, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; the group of six rebuildings which have 
so improved the buildings as to make them hardly recog- 
nizable; these were at Wheeling, Pittsburgh’s East End 
(Mount Zion), Zion of the West Sunbury Parish, Clarion, 
Homer City, and Punxsutawney. 

Quite unusual, but most happily in the spirit of the evan- 
gelism goal sought for, is the appearance in the reports of 
an interest in the revitalization and revival of more or less 
defunct congregations. In two such fields a definite assur- 
ance appears; in one the reorganization is complete; in an- 
other monthly services are being held. Three pastors, the 
Rev. Charles E. Read at Monaca, the Rev. H. F. Miller at 
Aliquippa, and Dr. John B. Gardner at Latrobe, have opened 
branch Sunday schools at which church services are being 


held as their pastoral duties permit. Two interesting prop- 


erty purchases were noted—one a building lot by which a 
rural church hopes with synodical Mission Board aid to 
move to a suburban site on a built-up highway; and the 
other the purchase of 63 acres by the Memorial Homes 
at Rochester. In the report of the Executive Committee ap- 
peared this: “That we encourage the establishment of branch 
Sunday schools in needy areas and the attention of the 
pastors to inactive congregations in their respective districts.” 


The Earnest Desire 


This convention was another of those programs in which 
the actual phrasings of the reports and form of words used 
in discussions took second place to the “atmosphere” and 
unexpressed “temper” of the men. There was genuine de- 
sire to arrive at plans and conclusions geared to the se- 
riousness of world problems. Our people, no matter in what 
part of the country, do well to consider such convocations 


as this 1939 convention of the Pittsburgh Synod from the 
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viewpoint of a challenge to all men‘and women of the pew. 
Our Committee on Evangelism, with terseness called all to 
give heed to the simple statement from Baltimore that evan- 
gelism is given “the right of way”; to church councilmen 
this committee sent the ultimatum “to give themselves to 
the privilege of making known the way of salvation to the 
unchurched in our communities. The men, through the 
Brotherhood, named again the six objectives for the:ment; 
beginning with the aim to “win the unsaved for Ehrist;” 
concluding with the desire to “meet the congregational ap- 
portionment in full.” In the coming year Dr. Baggér con- 
cludes his constitutional period as president (we do not 
have a third-term query for reason of stated limitation); in 
this final year, with the program of evangelism as laid out, 
great work begins to unfold, to be achieved in such measure 
as the old “Missionary Synod” holds to the missionary prin- 
ciples laid down by the fathers in the days of beginnings. 


MAN AND THE BIBLE 


By Henry Scherer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
THE BIBLE ENCOURAGES FAITH IN GOD AND MAN 


TurouGH the Bible, hundreds of millions of souls have 
found faith in God. They have been won to a saving knowl- 
edge of their Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. They have 
learned of God’s great goodness in His twin works of crea- 
tion and redemption. 

“We love because he first loved us.” A God Who could 
so love fallen man as to send His only Son to die upon Cal- 
vary’s cruel cross is a God Whose love is easy to trust and 
follow. Faith in God, for most of us, is comparatively easy 
to attain. 

It is faith in man that is difficult to keep. David said in 
his haste, “All men are liars.” A modern cynic has said that 
today David could make such a statement deliberately. 

The Bible is filled with stories of the changed lives of men. 
Jacob, the cheater, becomes Israel, he that prevaileth with 
God. 

Courage and unselfishness have not perished from the 
earth: Read in I Chronicles 11 how David, hiding from the 
Philistines, with the enemy in possession of David’s home 
town of Bethlehem, longed and said, “Oh that one would 
give me water to drink of the well of Bethlehem, which is 
by the gate! And the three brake through the host of the 
Philistines, and drew water out of the well of Bethlehem, 
that was by the gate, and took it, and brought it to David: 
but David would not drink thereof, but poured it out unto 
Jehovah, and said, My God forbid it me, that I should do 
this: shall I drink the blood of these men that have put 
their lives in jeopardy?” 

Tell me another story in all the stories of the world to 
match that artless tale in courage and self-forgetting devo- 
tion for a cause and a leader. Tell me a tale to match the 
tribute David pays to the loyalty and daring of his three 
brave soldiers. 

If you are losing your faith in men, I commend to your 
reading the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. Here the writer 
lists many saints of old “of whom the world was not worthy.” 
How truly the world is not worthy of her saints! Which of 
us deserved the unstinting love and sacrifice of our mother 
and father? Which of us can ever repay that teacher in 
public or church school who has left the gentle imprint of 
her gracious character upon us, her ungrateful and unruly 
pupils? 

Truly those who have caught the spirit of Jesus from this 
book can restore to us our faith in men. These saints we 
have known, and do know, they can set our hearts aflame 
again with love toward God—if we be not too proud to bend 
our wills to follow God’s way. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Father Rohden, a Catholic Priest in Brazil, has just issued 
a new translation of the New Testament in Portuguese. 
Surprisingly enough the volume bears the Imprimatur of 
the Church as represented in Brazil. The reason is to be 
found in a spirited protest, published last year by Father 
Rohden, in which, with sorrowful indignation, he voiced his 
own experiences “in 300 cities” of Brazil: “Everywhere I 
found profound and shameful ignorance of the Divine Rev- 
elation. . . . It has reached such an extreme among us that 
Biblical and Protestant are considered synonymous. . . 
Ignorance of the sacred text is an open door to the most 
horrible religious fetishism, to the detestable superstition 
that exists among our people. ... The Protestants accuse us 
of forbidding the people to read the Bible. The accusation 
is not correct . . . but its almost general neglect, and the 
little attention given to teaching Catholics the supreme 
beauties of Divine Revelation, are practically equivalent to 
prohibition. How can Catholic Action prosper when Cath- 
olics do not know the soul of the movement; when Jesus 
continues ignored or unknown?” If “Protestant” were sub- 
stituted for “Catholic” in that statement, would it be any 
the less true here? “Ignorance,” “neglect,” “indifference,” 
“little attention,” “superstition’—are not these words a 
reproach among us? 


The April Issue of “Survey Graphic” sums up the results 
of a questionnaire on belief in God and immortality sent out 
by Prof. J. H. Leuba, of Bryn Mawr College. The conclu- 
sions are catalogued according to the responses of social and 
intellectual classes, which are, after all, a matter of indif- 
ference. It is far more important how we classify in the 
test ourselves. Of the bankers questioned 64 per cent be- 
lieved in God; of the writers about 32 per cent; 7 per cent 
were undecided. Concerning immortality, curiously enough, 
only 25 per cent were uncertain, with a larger percentage 
of the rest accepting it and a much smaller percentage deny- 
ing it. Men of science provided the largest proportion of 
those doubting the possibility of immortality. It is interest- 
ing to note the increasing percentage of those believing in 
immortality over the ratio presented some years ago. Let 
us hope that the change is due to soberer, clearer thinking 
rather than to its proffered means of escape from facing 
the increasing burdens, fears and discomforts of this pres- 
ent world. 


Religion Has a Place at the World’s Fair—but what a 
place! It has an impressive “temple”’—$250,000 worth—but 
it contains no holy of holies. The temple is cloistered in a 
lovely garden, but God must be circumspect, as He walks 
there, and broad-minded enough to approve Himself to peo- 
ple who “have a rendezvous with (an undefined) destiny,” 
which sums up into a right to believe as one pleases with 
a completely human emphasis; it stands for no conviction 
beyond “freedom,” except—with a significant reversal of 
persons—the presentation of “God’s Place in Man’s Life,” a 
condition that would have made the consecration of the 
building, so prudently withheld, an insult as well as a folly. 
There are to be no specific proclamations of faith, because 
of the accepted comity of co-operating religions. The of- 
ficial exponents of the respective faiths, according to reg- 
ulations, have scrupulously kept faith with the Fair, even 
if they have not been fair to their faith. It took a layman, 
an ever-voluble city official, to sound one gracious, com- 
mendatory note of “specifically Christian comment” at the 
time the “temple” was “dedicated” recently to its somewhat 
obscure religious purposes. He is reported to have said, 
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“We cannot improve on the teaching of the prophets or of 
the Son of God.” That must have seemed to be in atrocious 
bad taste to the compliant group about him; but then this 
must have been excused as mere thoughtlessness, since the 
official is said to have made a “sudden entrance,” and to 
have indulged in “an extemporaneous speech.” Besides, 
this same voluble city representative is charged with “ful- 
some un-American praise” in a speech (equally extem- 
poraneous?) at the dedication of the Pavilion of the “god- 
less” Soviet. It is beyond our simple minds to be able to 
discern which of these offered expressions might have any 
honest meaning; but, somehow, if religion is to have a place 
at the World’s Fair, it should have one that could be re- 
spected. 


Ten Years Ago, with Confidence in its “godless” program, 
the Soviet authorities allowed a group of native Christians 
to print and distribute 50,000 Bibles and 50,000 New Testa- 
ments. When only 5,000 Testaments had been distributed, 
and 25,000 Bibles were in process of being printed, the 
Soviet learned with dismay the disconcerting influence of 
the Testaments among the people. All agreements were 
cancelled; all further collection of funds was forbidden. 
There remained $7,000 in the publishing fund, when th2 
committee in charge remembered that while distribution 
was forbidden within Russia, there were millions of Russians 
beyond the borders. To these, with Christian co-operation 
from seven adjoining countries, the original committee dis- 
tributed 4,000 Bibles, 45,000 New Testaments and 7,000 por- 
tions of the Bible. When their $7,000 was reduced to $17.71, 
they handed the balance over to the “Russian Missionary 
Service,” which, in turn, has added the distribution of Bibles 
to its other labors. 


Even the WPA Has Friends These Days. Recently the 
WPA Federal Writers’ Project was under severe fire be- 
cause of the costliness of its operations; the doubtful qualifi- 
cations of many of the writers on its rolls; the lack of value 
in many of its products, and the radical character of much 
of its personnel. At this juncture forty-four publishers, 
ranking among the highest in the land and including Oxford 
University Press, rose to defend many of the products of the 
Writers’ Project, “especially in the American Guide series 
which represented a genuine, valuable and objective con- 
tribution to the “understanding of American life.” These 
publishers contend that “no single publisher had the re- 
sources to collect the material that went into the guide 
book.” The commendation by these publishers centers 
chiefly on these guide books. It is heartening to learn from 
reliable sources of the positive contributions made by this 
department of a much controverted “Authority.” However, 
praise as well as blame needs to be discriminating in so vast 
a project with so many possibilities of misuse. 


The Prize for “Make-up,” as is make-up, must be awarded 
to the Seri Indian girls. According to Science Service, the 
feminine portion of this dwindling tribe in Mexico has 
turned facial adornment into a perfect kaleidoscope of futur- 
istic art. When a Seri girl decides to make “pretty face” 
(her term), being without a mirror, she fills a deep shell 
with water and feels none the poorer. Then, still lacking the 
perfectly superfluous beauty hints provided in magazines by 
purveyors of cosmetics, she chooses and mixes her colors 
from juices of plants and various clays; gathers her designs 
and inspiration from flowers, seed-pods, basket designs, 
birds, snakes, the sun, moon and stars, and proceeds to give 
free rein to her fancy. The result is always startling, but at 
the same time unique and satisfying. No other girl is at all 
likely to wear the same kind of face—one way, at least, in 
which the Seri girl has a decided advantage over the deadly 
monotony of the mask of “beauty” worn by her white sis- 
ters in their daily parade of feminine adornment. 
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FROM BUDDHA TO CHRIST 


Kawagiri, Happy in New Discipleship, Tells Story 
of Conversion 


By Dorothy Jaxheimer, Woodhaven, New York 


I was Born and brought up in a family that was fervently 
devoted to Buddha. Many times my grandmother traveled 
to the Buddhist Temple to pray and offer her sacrifices. 
When I was a very small boy she liked to take me with her. 
At first I was interested in the beautiful things I saw and in 
the many people who brought their gifts to the great, ter- 
rifying statue of Buddha. Grandmother told me that I must 
be very good, that I must pray often to the shrine of Buddha 
if I wanted to be happy and enjoy the great god’s blessing. 
But I did not understand the long incantations and often fell 
asleep during the wearisome prayers Grandmother intoned. 
Then she would nudge me and continue her devotions. 

Our family did not hear of Christianity until some years 
later. One day I saw a large poster telling about a meeting 
at which pictures of the strange God, the God of the Chris- 
tians, would be shown. I gathered my boy companions to- 
gether and we decided to break up the meeting. I was what 
you Americans would call a “tough guy.” On the evening 
of the meeting, my chums and I seated ourselves in various 
places throughout the audience. As the pictures were shown, 
I shouted the Buddhist invocation, “Namuamidabutsu.” A 
few moments later another boy from the rear of the room 
repeated it. Off to one side of the room a third voice took 
up the refrain, “Namuamidabutsu.” Then a fourth and a 
fifth. Soon the meeting was in an uproar. The man in charge 
told us that we would have to leave. 

We laughed about it afterward. Our efforts had been suc- 
cessful. But somehow I could not erase from my mind the 
sad, the terribly sad, picture of that man hanging on what 
they called a cross. On both sides of Him were wicked men 
—thieves, the preacher said. They died because they de- 
served it. But that man in the center—why did He die? Was 
this what happened to the Christian’s God? How could a 
good, kind-faced man like this Jesus have come to suffer so 
greatly? It bothered me. Other questions kept coming into 
my thoughts. I could not forget that picture. I wanted to 
know more about it. 

Not long afterward, my family moved to Kumamoto, 
Kyushu, and I was enrolled at the Buddhist high school, not 
far from a Lutheran boys’ high school. Some of the Chris- 
tian boys made friends with me. It was they who answered 
my questions and told me about the sacrifice made by Jesus 
for all men, even for me. I began to study the Christian’s 
book, the Bible. It interested me. It was so different from 
anything I had ever read. 

When I graduated from the Buddhist high school, I de- 
. cided to become a Christian. My family did not like this at 
all. They strongly opposed my wishes, but April 16, 1922, I 
was baptized. Later I determined to study for the Christian 
ministry. This made my father very angry. But six years 
ago, to my great joy, he became a Christian, and with him 
the whole family, for in Japan the father is the head of the 
household, and whatever he does is followed by all. 

I found that I did not have to pray at the shrine of Buddha 
to be happy. Indeed, I discovered that learning to know the 
True, Living God and His Son, Jesus Christ, has filled my 
heart with a joy and happiness that I never had before, and 
never believed possible. Perhaps that is why people call me 
“Happy.” I have true joy in Christ. Could anyone be more 
happy in His service? 


A Currstian life cannot be developed in a vacuum. By 
its very nature it can be nurtured only in social contacts. 
—Krumbholz. 
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THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS 


By Frederick A. Smith, Philadelphia 


THE GREATNESS of Jesus as a teacher lies in the manner 
with which He uses detail of secondary importance to create 
the setting for the great truth. The greatness of man as 
interpreter might be said to lie in man’s ability to place 
untold emphasis on secondary details, frequently with a total 
loss of the fact leading to salvation. 

The problematical possibilities quickly catch our eye. The 
misfortunes of the beggar; those nasty sores; those many 
hours of hungry waiting; the pain; the sympathetic dogs; 
all of them items leading us to feel that death would be a 
blessing. How often we say that very thing about people 
today, with just the same setting of physical torture and 
social distress. Is it that we have caught a glimpse of “The 
Father” as a God Who issues His blessings entirely on a 
basis of recompense? As One Who gives joys in heaven 
merely because there was sorrow on earth? There are 
those who believe this! Why then did the wealth of Abraham 
not prevent him becoming the honored father of his nation? 

On the other hand we might be led to feel that because he 
had riches and good things on earth, the rich man had col- 
lected his share of joy already. Out of this feeling has grown 
actual resentment toward riches and rich people. Yet, they 
have souls to enter eternity, even as does the poor man. 
Surely it cannot be that One to Whom we speak as “Our 
Father” would establish an arbitrary ruling in which He 
makes earthly riches the criterion of admission to heaven or 
to hell. Surely a father, in the full sense of the word, would 
love a poor son as much as a rich one, or vice versa. 

Where then is the picture of the Father today? 

Listen to the conversation between the rich man and 
father Abraham. The desire that the five remaining brothers 
might be spared this torment. If only someone would go 
and warn them against this very thing and place! And the 
reply: “They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear 
them. .. . If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead.” 

‘ “Moses and the prophets,” an idiomatic expression of that 
day which referred to those writings that we today know 
as the Old Testament; that the Jew in the day of Jesus 
knew as his Scriptures. “These are they which testify of 
me,” said Jesus. 

Meditate on the fullness of the truth revealed here, and 
you will behold one of the outstanding characteristics (if 
we might presume to grade the characteristics of a perfect 
God) of “Our Father.” 

Here we see the absolute fairness of God. Here we see 
that He has provided a uniform method of making known 
His requirements for admission to heaven. Here we find that 
God has prepared, by the hands of His faithful followers, 
something that gives any person, in any nation, an equal 
opportunity. God is fair to all, because He has caused His 
Holy Spirit to inspire men to translate His Word into every 
tongue, even to create written languages; all that all men 
might have the same opportunity “to be persuaded.” 

When I say “Our Father” now, it is with the assurance 
that no one has a better chance for salvation than I have. 


FAITH TRIUMPHANT 


By Ted Hart, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


O BLESSED faith triumphant, that steals our hearts away 
From treasures fleet and passing—invites the Garish Day! 
O faith fore’er unfolding sublimer scenes to come, 

Of yonder home in heaven, when life on«earth is done: 

We hug it to our bosoms and calmly wait the morn, 

When faith shall spell fruition, and joy our hearts adorn, 
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THE DIRECT APPEAL 


In READING the Gospel lesson for the Third Sunday after 
Trinity, the idea occurred to us that Jesus has taught us to 
be specific in our appeals to Him. The particular incident 
that led to this conclusion was His illustration of the shep- 
herd who went after one lost sheep, confident that the rest 
of the flock would not be affected by his absence. There 
are other parallels to this one: a coin and a pearl serve the 
great Teacher to turn one’s attention to His instructions 
about aiming at some direct purpose which is relevant to 
some specific situation. 

The situation in which Jesus was when Luke heard Him 
employ the parable of the lost sheep concerned the attitude 
of the Pharisees and scribes toward “publicans and sinners,” 
and called for rebuke. They objected to the way in which 
these unholy folk came near the Master, and in particular 
they criticized His friendly reception of these folk who were 
not prominently pious nor members of an official class. The 
only qualification they could offer Jesus was their need of a 
guide back to God. 

Evidently the Pharisees as a spiritual order and the scribes 
as a class of recognized religious officials were not func- 
tioning successfully. They could neither lead nor command 
those in whose welfare they both claimed an interest. Let 
us at this point recall that the scribes and Pharisees could, 
and did, claim to be deeply concerned about the purity and 
superiority of their religion. It was the failure of their em- 
ployment of it that the parable of the lost sheep rebuked. 

And what made it ineffective? Certainly the scribes 
taught and the Pharisees fasted and prayed. But the people 
continued to stray from their God and the requirements of 
their revelation of Him. Did not their difficulty lie in their 
method of procedure? Were they not more concerned about 
the preservation of class lines and the forms of religion than 
about the terrible dangers to which their fellowmen were 
exposed? 

We venture to be specific on this subject. Next autumn, 
to every pastor in the United Lutheran Church will come 
two calls for co-operation. One of these will concern the 
church councilmen of his congregation and the other will 
deal with soul winning as envisioned and planned by the 
Board of Social Missions. Indirectly to both these com- 
munications a third is related, which is a more complete 
response to the Church’s call on each congregation for its 
share of the money needed by synods and the U. L. C. A. 
to finance its activities. The ultimate purpose of Church 
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Council Conferences, of co-ordinated and co-operative 
evangelism and of money given as benevolence is to win 
souls for Christ that will be lost to Him if they are not gone 
after. The way in which the churches greet and use the 
appeals that will reach them will indicate the sort of vision 
of God they have. If their local plans and purposes are so 
absorbing and confining that they cannot see the millions 
of sinful men and women to whom they should go with a 
message of guidance, they do not catch the Lord’s purposes 
for them. We suggest deep thought about the multitude of 
fellowmen whom God can use us to lead to heaven if we 
are willing to hear His voice and go in search of them. 


THEIR MAJESTIES, THE KING AND 
QUEEN 


WEEK before last we sat on the front porch of a flower- 
surrounded residence in a small town of Pennsylvania, con- 
versing with a fellow-Lutheran who is an expert in the 
carpentry required by modern anthracite mining. We had 
complained about the weather, about the lack of rain for the 
crops and about the flimsy excuses people have for absence 
at church services. Then the visit of King George and Queen 
Elizabeth to Washington was mentioned and our host sat 
up a little straighter and said, “You know, I like that Queen 
of England. She has been so cordial in her contacts with all 
kinds of people in America and Canada that she hasn’t 
seemed like a Queen at all. And,” he added, as if to avoid 
any misinterpretation of his partiality for her gracious maj- 
esty, “the King seems like a regular fellow.” 

We do not quote the above as an extraordinary comment 
of the recent presence in our capital of the King and Queen 
of a great empire. It is an equivalent of what both press 
and radio have said of the two sovereigns since they crossed 
from Canada to “the States” a short time ago. It is an 
indorsement to which we ourselves would subscribe, were 
we called upon to do so. 

But what really captured the American people was the 
revelation that the King and Queen were “just folks.” We 
“listened in” when the first broadcast on American soil was 
made from the New York side of Niagara Falls. The man 
at the “mike” was obviously expectant of some feature that 
would require all his powers of description: he had to fill 
time with talk. It seemed to us he was disappointed in what 
the visitors possessed in the way of distinctions. The King 
stepped down from the train to the station platform by 
means of such muscle, bone and sinew as any human being 
would use. He neither floated down as a superior being 
might have descended, nor did obsequious attendants gently 
and reverently keep his feet from contacts with the ground. 

And then there was her gracious majesty, Queen Eliza- 
beth, who smiled and extended her hand to clasp that of 
someone presented to her in a most natural manner. We 
expected to hear the broadcaster comment that her pulse 
was a normal seventy-two and her respirations eighteen 
per minute. But one was surprised to learn that without 
her robes of state and out of her position in palace or par- 
liament, she moved as do others of similar feminine charm 
and intelligence of purpose. 

Please do not: draw the conclusion that we seek to be 
flippant in dwelling upon the humanness of the nation’s 
recent visitors. In our opinion the greatest value of their 
all too brief stay on the Western Hemisphere will be the 
impressions that have come from their “everyday” man- 
ners and their cordial contacts with average folk. Thereby 
we see through “the divinity that doth hedge a king.” There 
is not some supernatural quality in one “born to the purple” 
that entitles him to the exercise of lordship upon his fellow- 
men. Nor can one by any other process than royalty of 
birth come into possession of authority that confers im- 
perial powers. By the orderly processes of accepted civic 
organization does one acquire the rule over us. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


WueEN “slips of the tongue” have been made and an error 
results, little comfort can be derived by naming the mistake 
a lapsus linguae. One does not check the aggravation of a 
careless speech by resort to a dead language. ‘Printers’ 
errors” undiscovered are even more difficult to handle. We 
can imagine the editorial embarrassment due to describing 
a high-ranking military officer as strikingly uninformed, 
when they meant uniformed. 

A child’s supply of words is generally greater than his 
understanding of the meaning of them. The sounds of them 
probably excite attention and comparisons; then when he 
rather proudly draws upon them, he makes wrong selec- 
tions. A friend of ours provided us recently with an illus- 
tration which dealt with a small boy whose relatives in 
California sent him by train to Philadelphia. He was com- 
mended to the care of the trainmen, but fellow passengers 
also took a friendly interest in the little fellow. Among these 
was a gentleman who excited the boy’s appreciation to such 
a degree that he talked about him to his mother, and men- 
tioned his name. 

“Why, that man was a Jew,” said his mother. 

“No,” said the boy. “No. I asked him, ‘Are you a Jew 
or a reptile?’ and he said he was a reptile.” The lad’s word 
Gentile got into the wrong part of his mind. 


Backfire of Propaganda 

WE uss the word “propaganda” in its best sense, which to 
us is the employment of arguments for the support of a cause 
in which one believes. At this moment we have in mind 
the impression made upon the American public by descrip- 
tions of the plight of persons in Europe whose political 
views are not approved by their governments. The religions 
in Russia, the anti-National Socialists in Germany and the 
foes of Franco in Spain have all at some time been reported 
as eager to embark for America, North or South. Refugees 
from Germany were most frequently publicized. 

It was known that there were approximately 600,000 Jews 
in Germany in 1933 when Mr. Hitler was made Fuehrer, 
and it was assumed that all of them would be driven from 
Europe and that the United States would be their choice of 
a refuge. Since unemployment and consequent high taxes 
here are already beyond any previous proportion, it was 
assumed that an influx of half a million refugees would add 
to unemployment, it would further depress wages, and in- 
crease the vast sum required for relief purposes. “We have 
our own poor to take care of,” press, radio, and street corner 
discussions declared. 

But recently the Friends’ Service Committee (Quakers) 
have realized that exaggeration of the demand for entrance 
into the United States has blocked the flow of relief. They 
find by investigation that “immigration to the United States 
in 1938 represents less than four one-hundredths of one 
per cent of our total population. A bulletin issued under 
the sponsorship of Rufus M. Jones, asserts that in the last 
six years (the period of National Socialism) 4,487 more 
aliens have departed than were admitted to the United 
States. It is said further: 


“Whereas only 241,962 immigrants were admitted for permanent 
residence during this same six-year period, the quota laws per- 
mitted a total immigration of 922,644. Thus, only about 26 per 
cent of the quota allowance actually entered. 

“For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, the year of the largest 
refugee immigration, there was net immigration into this country 
for permanent residence of only 42,685.” 


Another paragraph reads: 


“Tt is mecessary to stress once more a fact which the American 
public has even yet not understood sufficiently, namely, that 


_ these refugees from Germany are not all Jews by religion—far 


from it. In 1938, about one-third (31 per cent) of all refugees 
from Germany were Christian. In the years before that the pro- 
portion was higher. And the proportion of Christians among 
those who are still in Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia, but 
would like to leave, is still higher. According to the best es- 
timates available there are about 400,000 Jews by religion still 
in Germany and about 300,000 non-Aryan Christians, that is 
Christians with some percentage of Jewish blood.” 


We Go to the Movies 


REcENTLY the movie “Juarez” was shown in Philadelphia 
and we went to see it from motives of curiosity. Knowing a 
little of the relationships of the hero of the play to Mexico’s 
struggles for self-government, we wondered what choice of 
incidents from Juraez’s period in Mexico could be chosen 
and not entangle the plot of the film with existent partisan- 
ships and suspicions. The Mexico of today is charged with 
being largely infected with Communism, and for a score of 
years there have been recurrent conflicts with the Roman 
Catholic Church. To steer clear of the feelings of both these 
and yet depict with historic accuracy the leader of one of 
the great governmental revolutions of our southern neigh- 
bor seemed to us to be a very difficult task. 

We came away with the conclusion that the writer of the 
play knew his history of Mexico sufficiently well to avoid 
the kind of partisanship that would have evoked condemna- 
tion by the censor for reasons either of state or of church. 
The only incident in which Roman Catholicism is in the 
foreground is one which pictures Carlotta, the queen con- 
sort of Emperor Maximilan. She and her husband came to 
Mexico in 1861, presumably by a vote of the people, but 
really by the maneuvers of Napoleon III of France. No 
children had been born of their marriage, and the scene 
shows the queen kneeling at the shrine of Mexico’s favorite 
saint, Our Lady of Guadalupe, praying that the heir neces- 
sary to establish a dynasty might be born. 

The writer of the scenario makes Juarez an exponent of 
patriotism less in behalf of uplifting the peasant portion of 
Mexico’s population than in defense of the right of his coun- 
try to escape intrusions from Europe, such as the placing of 
Maximilian upon the throne really was. Juarez was an 
Indian by birth, a lawyer by profession, who had become 
the head of the judiciary of his country and as such eligible 
to take the place of the president should the president resign 
or cease to serve. Prior to the arrival of Maximilian (in 
1857) a constitution had been sponsored by Juarez and 
placed in authority over the country, so that the monarchy 
which had followed independence from Spain in 1810 was 
exchanged for a republic. Two objectives were basic to its 
establishment. One of these was the division of the huge 
estates so that the economic condition of the peasantry would 
be improved, and the other was the reorganization of the 
church in the direction of more truly Mexican control. When 
the Maximilian regime ended, there was a nominal return to 
the republic with Juarez as president. 

Readers of THe LuTHERAN will remember that Diaz be- 
came nominally president but practically the ruler of Mexico 
by making himself eligible to repeated re-elections. 
Eventually he was given to understand that his life would 
no longer be safe in his own country, and so he left for 
France. The several revolutions, in one of which the United 
States became involved in 1916, were really precipitated by 
the effort to revive the most important principles of the con- 
stitution sponsored by Juarez in 1857. It resulted, our read- 
ers will remember, in an open break with the Vatican, in the 
withdrawal of the archbishop of Mexico under threats, and 
in the temporary closure of all of the churches, and more 
recently with more expropriation of valuable property. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“WHAT MAN OF YOU, HAVING AN 
HUNDRED SHEEP IF HE LOSE ONE 
OF THEM, DOTH NOT LEAVE THE 
NINETY AND NINE IN THE WILDER- 
NESS, AND GO AFTER THAT WHICH 
IS LOST, UNTIL HE FIND IT? AND 
WHEN HE HATH FOUND IT, HE 
LAYETH IT ON HIS SHOULDERS 
REJOICING. ... I SAY UNTO YOU, 
THAT LIKEWISE JOY SHALL BE IN 
HEAVEN OVER ONE SINNER THAT 
REPENTETH.” 


There were ninety and nine that safely 
lay 
In the shelter of the fold, 
But one was out on the hills away, 
Far off from the gates of gold; 
Away on the mountains, cold and bare, 
Away from the shepherd’s tender care. 


Lord, Thou hast here Thy ninety and nine; 
Are they not enough for Thee? 

But the Shepherd answered: One of mine 
Has wandered away from me. 

And tho’ the way be rough and steep, 

I go to the desert to find my sheep.” 


But none of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed, 
Nor how dark the night which the Lord 
went thro’ 
Ere He found the sheep that was lost. 
Out in the desert He heard its cry; 
Twas sick, and helpless, and ready to die. 


But all thro’ the mountains, thunder riven, 
And up from the rocky steep, 
There rose a cry to the gate of heaven: 
“Rejoice! I have found my sheep!” 
And the angels echoed around the throne: 
“Rejoice! for the Lord brings back His 
own!” —Elizabeth C. Clephane. 


MARK TWAIN’S TELEPHONE 


Mark Twain refused to wish Professor 
Bell, inventor of the telephone, a New 
Year’s greeting. It seems that the tele- 
phone had recently been invented, and the 
famous humorist was greatly tried in at- 
tempting to make practical use of the new 
convenience. 

Professor Bell was anxious, of course, 
to havé such a famous man as Mark Twain 
find the telephone helpful. But the author 
felt so exasperated with his trials in get- 
ting the invention to work that he finally 
lost his temper, and in a public notice de- 
clared that everybody would get his New 
Year’s greeting but Professor Bell, the in- 
ventor of the telephone. He vowed to 
throw the machine out of his house. 

Then it was announced that in a dis- 
tant city there would be preached a mem- 
orial sermon over a near relative of Mark 
Twain’s. The author was ill in bed at the 
time. Alexander Graham Bell knew of this. 
There came an offer from the inventor to 
connect Mr. Clemens’ Hartford home with 
the church in Albany, where the sermon 
was to be preached. This offer was ac- 
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cepted. He lay in bed and distinctly heard 
every word of the sermon over the tele- 
phone wire, as we hear such things over 
the radio today. He was so pleased with 
this use of the telephone that he decided 
to keep the invention. 

He then sent word to Professor Bell 
asking what the charge would be for that 
special demonstration. He expected a very 
large bill to cover the costs of the elabor- 
ate long-distance experiment. 

But the response brought a surprise. 

“I do not want any money,” wrote the 
inventor. “But I do wish you would give 
me your best New Year's wishes in pay- 
ment.” 

These, we are told, Mark Twain readily 
and gladly gave, for he was very thankful 
for the merits of the telephone which had 
been brought out in such a striking man- 
ner.—The Way. 


THE GLORIOUS FOURTH 
By D. O. Thompson 


Donatp Frrcusson entered the tiny bed- 
room, shut the door behind him and stared 
around as if struck with a fresh realiza- 
tion of the sordid dinginess of the little 
room. 

Perhaps it was contrast that made the 
realization so vivid just then, for it was 
Maytime outside—May in the fresh green- 
ness of the treetops; in the lilacs, deep and 
purple; May in the blue of the sky above. 
But the interior of the little room was 
dark; dark in spite of that outside bright- 
ness—dark, dingy and sordid. 

For one moment, as he stared around 
the ugly brown-paper walls, Donald Fer- 
gusson was tempted to turn, swing out the 
door, bang it behind him, leap down the 
stairs, hurry down to the depot and catch 
that last train back to Mintee, his little 
home town. It would be cool there now, 
cool enough for a game of tennis after 
supper; in their own garden his mother 
would be watering the flowers, and the 
lilacs would be fragrant in the long May 
twilight. 

With a laugh, Donald dismissed the vivid 
little picture from his mind. “You’re not 
in Mintee, old chap,” he told himself as he 
poured the water from the broken-spouted 
pitcher into the basin; “you’re in the city 
making money for your mother in the lit- 
tle town back home, and even if you hate 


boarding houses and brown-papered bed-' 


rooms and long, dull hours in the office, 
and longer, duller evenings with no one 
to talk to, why, you've got to make good; 
you’ve got to make good for the sake of 
your mother!” 

He splashed the refreshing cool water 
over his face and head, drying it vigor- 
ously on the hard, rough towel. He was 
whistling now; quite obviously it was a 
forced whistle, but it was cheerful, a gay 
little air that rang merrily in the dim 
room. Quite suddenly he was interrupted 
“Hey, mister!” A voice hailed him from 


the direction of his window, “Hey there, 
you ain’t th’ only guy what can whistle!” 

In two quick steps, Donald was at his 
window. Five feet away was another win- 
dow—a narrow slit in a high, red brick 
wall. Through this opening a pair of bright 
black eyes met his gaily. “And who may 
you be?” Donald questioned, just because 
he could think of nothing better to say. 

“Ham!” the shrill, small boy voice told 
him shortly. “Ham’s my name; an’ I can 
whistle too.” Suiting his words to action, 
he pursed his mouth, and then, with a 
backward glance into the dim depths be- 
hind him, he whispered shrilly, “Here she 
comes!” and disappeared from view. 

Donald lingered about the window for 
a few minutes, hoping the merry black 
eyes and the gay little voice would re- 
appear. There had been something com- 
panionable—friendly—about the greeting, 
something which made the brown-papered 
room seem suddenly less lonely and ugly. 

For a long time after he had taken this 
room in Mrs. Lane’s boarding house, he 
kad wondered about that building next 
door—a tall, red brick, a silent sort of a 
building. And then one Saturday after- 
noon he had seen a group of little boys 
in the square courtyard at the back, and 
lad questioned his landlady about them. 
“That,” she jerked her thumb expressively 
over her shoulder, indicating the red brick 
building—“that’s Central Boys’ Home. 
They pick up boys off the streets and boys 
from the slums.” It had been quite evident 
from Mrs. Lane’s tone of voice that she 
liked neither boys off the streets, nor boys 
from the slums, nor boys from anywhere 
at all. 

“And do they live there all the time?” 
Donald had questioned. 

“Till they get someone ‘what wants 
them.” Mrs. Lane, though out from old 
London a long time now, still scattered a 
plentitude of h’s. “That’re hall ’omeless 
little horphans; they hadopt them hoff into 
families. HI’m sure,” and Mrs. Lane’s dou- 
ble chin had shaken with the intensity of 
her feelings, “hI’m sure hI hain’t ha-goin to 
take none hoff their ’ands for them!” 

“And now,” Donald was deciding as he 
waited at the window of his own small 
room, hoping to see the merry black eyes 
again, “evidently this is one of the ’omeless 
boys waiting for a ’ome!” 

The next evening, when he came in 
from the office, Donald whistled again, at 
the window this time, a compelling little 
whistle, and was rather surprised at his 
cwn delight when a sound faintly re- 
sembling an escaping steam pipe re- 
sponded below the next window, followed 
by the black eyes. “Hello, mister,” the 
small boy greeted him, “here’s me again.” 

It was the beginning of an odd little 
friendship between the man—not so much 
more than a big, overgrown boy himself— 
and the little ’omeless lad of the red brick 
house next door. And it was Ham himself 
who invited Donald over into the court- 
yard one Saturday afternoon. “You could 
get in through the alleyway,” he explained 
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eagerly. “We’re goin’ to play baseball, and 
we'd let you be umpire if you’d come.” 

Evidently it was a bribe. And so Donald 
“got in” by way of the alleyway, and was 
unanimously and shrilly proclaimed as 
umpire in the ensuing game of baseball. 

And that’s how it all began. 

- For, after that Saturday afternoon, 
_ Donald would return from the office to the 
stuffy, ugly, little bedroom with a feeling 
-of-elation. and..expectancy, for he had the 
permission of the matron of the Central 
Boys’ Home now to go over into the red 
brick house or courtyard as often as he 
liked. And inside those four walls, and in 
the courtyard at the back, Donald Fergus- 

son was promoted into something of a 
hero. Was he not older than they, a man 
from the outside world? Did he not “catch” 
and “bat” with amazing swiftness and 
sureness of aim? Did he not demonstrate, 
_. one unforgettable night, that he could 
-.stand om his:head? Oh, was he not, in 
their own words, “a regular feller”! 

And so, because of the welcome and 
companionship of those small boys living 
next door, a little of the loneliness and 
homesickness melted from the heart of 
Donald Fergusson. 

He wrote of those boys to his mother, 
delighted at her typical reply: “Don’t get 
hit with that ball, Donald, little boys some- 
times throw so hard; I never did like that 
murderous game of baseball!” 

Donald was looking forward to the 
Fourth of July now; it meant a brief holi- 
day down home; he even checked off the 
days with a red pencil on his calendar, 
smiling a little at his own childishness in 
doing so. 

And then, one evening in June, a warm 
evening at the close of a breathless, thun- 
der-threatening day, they were all out in 
the courtyard, the small boys themselves 
too warm and languid for their usual 
games and romp. 

It was Ham who slid his small hand in- 
gratiatingly into Donald’s big one: “What’s 
us,’ the little boy asked, “what’s us all 
goin’ to do on the Fourth?” 

There was silence as they stared at 
Donald—a silence curiously expectant and 
eager, broken at last by a lad generally 
known as “Little Ted.” “Will you—will you 
do something with us?” 

Donald was suddenly acutely conscious 
that the attack was planned, that the ques- 
tion had been under previous discussion. 
He held back his ready answer that he 
was going back home. “We'll see,” he said, 
and, with that non-committal answer, they 
were forced to be content. Only Ham flung 
out a hesitating little suggestion as Donald 
went back up the alleyway. “It’d be kinda 
fun, you know, firecrackers ’n’ things!” 

(To be concluded) 


AND :— 


I wi follow the upward road today, 

I will keep my face to the light, 

I will think high thoughts as I go my way, 

I will do what I know is right. 

I will look for the flowers by the side of 
the road, 

I will laugh and love and be strong, 

I will try to lighten another’s load, 

_ This day as I fare along—Mary S. Edgar. 
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LETTING GO 
By Mary Elizabeth Thomson 


Mrs. Bripces and her friend, Mrs. 
Mercer, were enjoying a cup of afternoon 
tea together when little Alice Bridges came 
running in. Her cheeks were flushed and 
tears stood in her eyes. Her mother put 
her arms around her. 

“Why, Alice, what is the trouble? Why 
the tears?” 

“Oh, Mummy,” she sobbed, “Mrs. Ed- 
ward gave Ethel such a scolding. We didn’t 
stay so very long coasting. Ethel can’t 
have any fun.” 

“Well, well, dear,” soothed her mother. 
“Now you run upstairs and wash away 
those tears and change your dress.” 

When the little girl had gone, the two 
women looked at each other and smiled. 
“Poor Alice,” said Mrs. Mercer, “she takes 
her little friend’s troubles very seriously. 
She thinks every mother should be as 
sweet-tempered and patient as her own.” 

“Tm not always patient. Mrs. Edward’s 
nerves are going to pieces, that’s why she 
shouts at the children so. She has reached 
the stage when she cannot seem to control 
herself at all.” 

“Yes,” replied her friend. “I was in to 
see her the other week, and it’s a terrible 
tragedy—the way she is changing. I can 
remember when Lucy was a bright, prom- 
ising girl. She was very pretty, too. We 
certainly thought Edwin was in luck when 
they were married.” 

“Yes, she was beautiful and capable, but 
the mistake she made was that she took 
the job of being a wife and mother too 
exclusively. She never let up on it. She 
planned days for everything, big and little, 
except for herself. She never planned to 
give herself a holiday each week, or even 
each month. All her outings were business 
engagements. She seemed never able to 
get away from her work. After her last 
baby she was ill for a couple of months 
and was told to rest for another month or 
two. Would she listen to the doctor? Not 
she.” 

Mrs. Mercer took up the knitting she 
had laid aside and while her fingers worked 
quickly with the needles she gazed into 
the fire. 

“I used to wonder if I did wisely to keep 
on with my club work after the babies 
came. I know Mrs. Edward thought me a 
gadabout. Indeed she used to say as much 
any time I suggested that she join us. She 
couldn’t see any sense in our meetings. 
‘Just a lot of gossips’ and so on. She didn’t 
know what she was talking about, of 
course.” 

“You see,” answered Mrs. Bridges, “to 
Mrs. Edward, membership in clubs meant 
the neglect of her home. She had known 
mothers who neglected their families to 
‘be on the front page of Social Service; we 
all know mothers of that type.” 

“Yes, of course. Such mothers wreck 
their homes. But doesn’t Mrs. Edward’s 
type do almost as much harm? We need 
to preserve a proper balance, and the older 
I grow the more I see the need of regular 
change from the routine of running a 
home. It makes us better wives and 
mothers. It makes us wear better and last 
longer. Our health—both mental and phys- 
ical—responds, favorably to it. If I had 
only one bit of advice to give a young 
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wife, it would be to have regular free 
hours away from home at least once a 
week.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mrs. Bridges, “there is. 
untold value in learning to let go.” 
—The National Kindergarten Association. 


“On, Mister Thunder, 
Hollerin’ so loud, 

Wish dat you would tell me 
De trouble or de cloud? 

Hear de win’ a-howlin’— 
Shakin’ down de do’; 

Whar dar’s so much growlin’, 
Dar’s reason fer it, sho’!” 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“Sweet Potato Biscuits. Three-fourths. 
cup mashed sweet potato, two-thirds cup. 
milk, four tablespoons melted butter, one 
and one-fourth cups flour, four teaspoons 
baking powder, one tablespoon sugar, one- 
half teaspoon salt. Mix mashed sweet po- 
tato, milk and melted butter. Add re- 
maining ingredients, sifted all together, to 
make soft dough. Turn out on floured 
board and toss lightly until outside looks. 
smooth, Roll out one-half inch thick; cut 
with floured biscuit cutter. Place on 
greased pan. Bake in hot oven at 450° F. 
about fifteen minutes. Serve with chicken 
fricassee.” 


COMMENCEMENT 
AT LENGTH the high point in the trail is 
reached— 
The place and time when, like a vision 
grand, 
Youth sees the beckoning years ahead 
aglow 
With “light that never was on sea nor 
land.” 


When on the morrow, Youth the trail 
descends, 
Upon the plain below his part to play, 
His be that Light within which will not 
fail 
Nor “fade into the light of common day.” 
—Unknown. 


ROOF GARDENS IN KOREA 


Ir you were sitting with us away out 
here in the country, in the door of the 
Long Yung Church, this is what you would 
behold: A village of squatty little mud 
huts with rice straw roofs which are tied 
down with rope made of rice straw also. 
The tiny little houses are all huddled to- 
gether, with little winding, crooked beaten 
paths between them. I suppose from lack 
of space they have trained their pumpkin, 
squash and gourd vines up over the house- 
tops. At any rate, it is a very picturesque 
sight. Some of the pumpkins have already 
turned yellow, and just at this minute my 
eyes fall upon one house where there is 
a little boy walking up on the house top. 
among his vegetables of his “roof garden,” 
gathering those that are ripe—Exchange. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


A LIFE REVIEWED 


Paul Centers His Life’s Review Around Faith in Christ 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Phil. 1:12-24; 3:12-14; II Tim. 4:7, 8. Sunday School Lesson for June 25 


To THE propagation of the Gospel of 
which he was not ashamed, Paul had 
given all his life since his conversion. For 
some thirty years he was busy establishing 
churches and caring for them. Preplexing 
problems lingered till he solved them. 
Long journeys and much exposure took 
his strength. The undependableness of 
persons annoyed him and hindered the 
progress of his work. Perils of many kinds 
threatened him; his life was frequently 
endangered. But all the suffering he en- 
dured as a good soldier of Jesus Christ 
was quickly forgotten. His aim was to 
preach Christ, and his goal was victory 
for the Cross. Imprisonment could ‘not 
chill his ardor for Christ and the church. 
As. Paul grew older he at times looked 
back over his Christian career. His life 
had been busy, full of variety, constantly 
devoted to the “one thing” which he did. 
Every step of the way he followed his 
Lord. No allurement of the world could 
detour him. It was comforting to him to 
think back over it all, to let his life pass 
in review before his mind. Many traits 
in his great life stand out prominently. 
We take three from the brief passages 
chosen from two of his letters, the one to 
the Philippians and one of his letters to 
Timothy. 


Submissive 


Philippians was written from prison in 
Rome. Much affliction had been thrust on 
Paul. He was bound with chains as a 
criminal. He was under constant guard, 
though having no viciousness about him 
or any tendency to run away. Paul had 
plenty to discourage him, suggest giving 
up his faith, and turning away from his 
life work as assigned to him by Christ. 
But he submitted uncomplainingly, it 
seems gladly, to every sort of suffering 
for Christ’s sake. With a triumphant note 
he wrote about his bonds. Everything had 
helped spread the Gospel. His heart re- 
joiced in that others were given courage 
to speak out fearlessly and confidently in 
support of the Gospel, as they witnessed 
Paul in bonds, yet keeping the faith. True, 
Paul had enough suffering to make him 
think how welcome death would be. Be- 
sides, it would be “gain” for him to die 
and “be with Christ.” The tired, aged 
worker saw relief and reward in leaving 
the earth. But his sturdy zeal to be of 
use made him submissive to God’s will. 
His living on would continue him as a 
helper of Christians. He balanced be- 
tween two parts of an equation, and de- 
cided to leave it all in God’s hands. This 
same spirit of submissiveness to God 
characterized all Paul’s life. 


Progressive 


Looking ahead, pushing forward for 
something better farther on, was ever 
Paul’s habit. His limitations seem few 
and his imperfections none at all, yet 
Paul wanted to make progress toward a 


higher ideal of Christian life. He had 
enough to glory over in his past achieve- 
ments, we would say, but Paul wanted to 
forget former works and advance to a 
larger service, a greater glory gained, not 
for himself but for his Lord and the 
church. His chief concern was to make 
good for Christ. Christ had seized him 
for a specific work; Paul sought to seize 
the fulness of that work. All else but this 
one purpose was set aside, and with face 
set toward one goal he strained every 
ounce of his strength to reach the goal. 
He saw farther than he had yet gone. 
He longed to catch up with his desire to 
serve, to attain the greater achievement 
for spreading the Gospel. The “great com- 
mission” pointed to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. Paul would not be con- 
tented until he had reached the last cor- 
ner of the known world with his preach- 
ing mission. He struggled toward the 
prize which was inseparable from his call 
to preach, the prize of knowing that he 
had fought a good fight, finished his course, 
kept the faith. This trait of progressiveness 
characterized Paul’s whole Christian life. 
He was always forgetting the past and 
stretching forward to more and better serv- 
ice for his Lord. 


Victorious 


Being victorious was not a character 
trait of Paul, but his being victorious was 
his joy: not that he gloried in it for him- 
self but for the sake of Christ Whom he 
served. There was much satisfaction, when 
writing the letter to Timothy from prison— 
his last written message to Christendom 
—in being able to use with confidence 
what from the pen of others would be 


THINK OF THESE 


Paut’s religious background gave him 
poise and confidence; as a Christian he 
was a notable character against a Jewish 
background. 


To do God’s will was his ambition both 
when persecuting Christians and when 
preaching Christ. 


Zeal to do better kept Paul on the move; 
this was true in his learning, his serving 


his church (Jewish or Christian), and. 


exemplifying Christianity. 


Paul did not serve Christ for reward, 
but he found comfort, even in prison, in 
anticipating his reward. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. Paul’s Self-sacrifice. II Cor. 11: 21-31. 
T. Humble. II Corinthians 12: 1-10. 

W. Devoted. Philippians 1: 18-24. 

Th. Ambitious. Philippians 3: 7-16. 

F. Contented. Philippians 4: 8-13. 

Sat. Consecrated. Romans 12: 1-3. 

S. Assurance. Romans 8: 28-39. 
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boastful. From Paul, however, it comes 
as a fine statement of what he knew of 
himself and his life work. There is no 
hint of pride, of suggestion or pharisaical 
boasting, when he writes of fighting the 
good fight, finishing his course, and keep- 
ing the faith. Naturally he turned from 
the fact of victory to the joy of being 
crowned victor. His acquaintance with 
Grecian games gave him this figure—after 
victory coronation but with a fading laurel 
wreath. Not for such a crown did he look 
forward. Such a crown could not be laid 
up and kept for him. His crown was 
righteousness, not his but the righteous- 
ness of Christ which his faith accepted. 
This unfading, indestructible crown was 
to be his, honorably bestowed by the Lord, 
the righteous Judge. 

Paul’s unselfish, inclusive interest in the 
victory of all believers holds out the hope 
for coronation for every faithful Christian. 
The crown was not for Paul alone; God 


‘holds it to give to all the deserving. 


GREAT AND MARVELOUS 


Or THE works of God we sing, “Great 
and Marvelous.” The truth we thus try 
to express we can apply to Paul without 
taking anything from the supreme works 
of God, or adding too much praise for 
what he did. 

Paul’s works were both great and mar- 
velous. Casual reading of the Acts and 
Paul’s letters proves it. The witness of 
the Christian church supports the fact. A 
Christian’s sense of appreciation lines him 
up with approval of the statement. The 
greater and more marvelous are Paul’s 
works against the background of an un- 
friendly world, a bitterly antagonistic 
Jewish church, a lack of precedent for 
missionary work, a limited number of not 
very efficient helpers, the absence of a 
home base to support and direct his move- 
ments. Paul was a lonely trail blazer, 
ever on an exploratory adventure, ap- 
parently undertaking the impossible, yet 
always saying, “It can be done,” through 
Christ Who strengthened him. 

How great were his works? Let the 
expanded Christian church be the measure 
of their greatness. Europe, America. and 
the rest of the world dotted with thou- 
sands of buildings we call churches which 
are the continuation of the missionary en- 
terprise which Paul started nineteen cen- 
turies ago, voice assurance that Paul did 
great works in his day. 

How marvelous were his works? The 
marvel is that he accomplished anything 
of enduring character. Everything was 
against him. Rome ruled the world and, 
while tolerant of all religions, gave him 
no help. Rome’s best favor to Paul was 
in making him a prisoner and heeding his 
appeal to Caesar for trial. Rome was the 
agent for his death. The Jews were 
against him; his own race fought him as 
an enemy of God and their historic re- 
ligion. The Gospel was not popularized, 
and the struggle of a new religion to live 
was a handicap. Yet Paul left a record 
of preaching the Gospel in two continents, 
establishing churches in many provinces, 
and of starting many souls along the way 
of Christian living. Truly great and mar- 
velous were Paul’s works. 


a oe 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


PATRIOTISM 
Lesson: Psalm 67 


In rts general definition patriotism is 
the love of country. Literally the word 
means love of the fatherland. The stem is 
the Latin word pater, found in many 
words, like paternal, patriarch, patronize, 
and the like. No doubt the history of gov- 
ernment accounts for its use. The family 
was the first government. The father was 
its head, with absolute power within the 
home circle. As families combined into 
tribes, the type of government was not 
materially changed. The chief was still 
the great father of the tribe. It is this 
family ideal of the nation that is preserved 
in the word patriotism. 

We may think of our country as our 
fatherland, because we were born there. 
But fatherlands can be adopted just as 
children are adopted into a family. Some- 
times adopted children may be more ap- 
preciative of the privileges of the family 
than those with blood ties. The word 
“foreigner” is used far too often by most 
of us. No man is a foreigner simply be- 
cause he is foreign born. Thousands of’ our 
adopted citizens love their countries with 
a greater loyalty than many of the native 
born. 


Paternalism 


Did you ever hear the father of a family 
described as “a good old-fashioned Ger- 
man father’? There is always injustice 
in generalizations, and the father so de- 
scribed was in no sense typical of German 
fathers. The kind of father meant by the 
expression was one who dominated the 
house. His word was law. He was a little 
autocrat. The children were afraid of him 
and usually yielded slavishly to his or- 
ders. He meant well by every child. He 
had no lack of love for them and pride 
in them. But he was sure that he knew 
better than they, what was for their good. 
We recall a pastor like that who selected 
the professions and occupations for his 
children. One boy alone was a rebel and 
refused to enter the ministry under dic- 
tation of his father. The father’s authority 
extended even to the selection of wives 
and husbands for the children. All that 
belongs to an age now called Victorian. 

Carried over into government we call 
this paternalism. The government accepts 


_ powers of direction over the minute de- 


tails of the lives of its citizens. It passes 
laws for everything and enforces them 
with an iron hand. It claims superior 
knowledge of the needs of the people. 
Such a form of government tends to an 
expansion of bureaus and departments and 
supports an ever increasing army of office- 
holders. It requires a large income in 
taxes. It closely regulates business. It 
provides much free service to all and 
takes special care of those who seem un- 
able to care for themselves. It ultimately 
creates a dependent people who are lack- 
ing initiative and who are content with an 
easy way of life. 


The Center of Government 


The principle of democracy is that gov- 
ernment exists by the consent of, and for 
the benefit of the citizens. Returning to 
the family ideal of nationalist—just as the 
home centers in the children, so the gov- 
ernment centers in the citizens. We may 
talk about the state but there is no such 
entity. The word state is used just as we 
use the word society. Both are groups. of 
people. Nazi and communist states de- 
mand every possible sacrifice of indi- 
vidual rights, for the sake of the state. 
The government is everything and the 
citizen nothing. The citizen has no rights 
excepting those granted by the state. In a 
democracy the reverse is true, at least 
theoretically—the state has only rights 
granted by the people. 

When the nation is the center of think- 
ing and planning without reference to the 
individual rights of the citizens, dictator- 
ships assume almost divine powers. Much 
is said about the glorious destiny of the 
nation. The individual is lost in the am- 
bitious program of the state. Dictator- 
ships misplace the center of government. 
They deny the supreme importance of 
human personality. 


The Honest Child 


The ideal child-father attitude, trans- 
ferred to the mind and heart of the citizen 
would make great and good changes in 
our democracies. A child should be honest 
toward its family. It is not honest to take 
all one can get from our families and give 
as little as possible in return. Taxes are a 
way of sharing in the expense of govern- 
ment. It is not honest to evade them. Re- 
cent exposure of rich radio stars, the wife 
of a judge and others, smuggling valuable 
goods through customs is also an exposure 
of the wrong attitude toward the nation. 
Children in the home should be taught 
to preserve and conserve the family prop- 
erty. They must feel their share in its 
ownership. When other children come in 
to play and are disposed to injure the 
home or grounds needlessly, the child of 
the home should be the first to protest. 

What would it mean to the care of our 
parks, our streets, our roadsides, all our 
public property if every citizen felt this 
sense of ownership? 


The Querulous Child 


We may learn another lesson in citizen- 
ship from this child-father relationship. 
Some children are always complaining. 
They do not like the food, they do not 
like the clothes they must wear, they do 
not like the house they live in, they are 
harshly critical of their parents, they feel 
that their families are a real handicap to 
their own personal advancement. 

Did you ever hear citizens as querulous 
as that about their nation? Taxes are too 
high, graft is rampant in government, pub- 
lic improvements are miserably made, 
there are no honest men in politics, the 
foreign policy is far too strong—or too 


weak—no nation in the world is so in- 
efficiently run as theirs! If they are of 
voting age, ten chances to one, they do 
not bother to vote. But whether they vote 
or not, they should try living under some 
other government. Most children do not 
appreciate their homes until they leave 
them. A trip to the Orient, or even to 
Europe, would do any querulous citizen a 
world of good. Let us guard our crit- 
icisms of government and not abuse our 
freedom to make them. If we cannot be 
constructive, it would be better to keep 
quiet. 


The Non-co-op 


In many homes there is at least one 
child that likes to play by itself—a non- 
co-op. This child will sneak off with a 
book into the garret or upstairs in the 
garage, rather than play with the rest of 
the children. It never shares play unless 
it can run the game. If there is some spe- 
cial family project on hand, like cleaning 
the yard in the spring, only compulsion 
or compensation will bring out this child 
to share the task. 

Public spirit is a virtue that every com- 
munity respects. It should be the motive 
for all government officials. The desire to 
co-operate should be marked in every 
so-called public servant. Each..citizen..can 
help in some way to make his community 
and his nation better. What kind of a 
child of the state are you? Co-op, or non- 
co-op? 


The Christian Child 


A Christian ought to be a good child in 
the home. We like to think of the hidden 
years in Nazareth. We can almost see the 
boy Jesus sharing the tasks of the home 
and carpenter shop. We know He was 
never selfish. We know He never dodged 
His share of the chores. We know He 
never permitted the play He loved to 
stand between Him and any family ob- 
ligation. We know that He liked to be 
with the other boys and girls and cannot 
believe that His presence ever became a 
wet damper on any legitimate fun. It 
would not be so difficult to bring Him 
down in the mind’s eye to 1939 and place 
Him in one of our present-day homes. At 
least we know Him well enough from the 
Gospels to know a great many things that 
He would do. We can know His attitude 
toward the home. 

We can also know pretty surely how 
He would accept the obligations of citizen- 
ship. He would be a good child of the 
fatherland. Here is a guide we may take 
for our own citizenship—What would 
Jesus do? What would He think about the 
problems of our present world and of our 
own nation? If we can find the answer, 
we have found the truth. Let us seek the 
answer more earnestly. Let us dedicate 
ourselves more fully to the business of 
being Christian children of the fatherland. 


* * * * 


To Leapers: Topic date, July 2. Next 
topic, The Freedom of the Christian Man. 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


CHARACTER, GROWTH, EDUCATION 


By Fritz Kunkel, M.D. Translated by 
Barbara Keppel-Compton and Basil Druitt. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, New York. 1938. 
Pages 348. Price, $3.50. 


The general problems of the develop- 
ment of human life are treated in a dif- 
ferent and illuminating way in the book 
under review here. The author has had 
a large experience as a physician in deal- 
ing with these problems. He is an expert 
in child guidance and therapy and has 
written a number of books in this field 
which are esteemed. 

The unique point of view of the author 
is “that every human being can only at- 
tain to self-experience insofar as he stands 
in relation to a group of persons.” This 
middle experience, combining the indi- 
vidual with social experience, is called “the 
We-experience.” It is continuous in the 
life of every person. Its proper guidance 
is the task of pedagogy; its:abnormal ex- 
ercise results in the frequent problem- 
situations of individuals. Thus the one- 
sided results of the over-emphasis of the 
individual or the social are to be avoided. 
The individual develops as a person and 
in social efficiency. 

So the author discusses the “fundamental 
conceptions of We-psychology” and points 
to the solution of many of the problems 
arising in the “We-experience.” In the 
first three parts character development 
through the “We-experience” is explained 
and delineated in Early Childhood, the 
School Period, and Adolescence. In the 
fourth part Child Guidance is the subject, 
treated so that those who guide the de- 
velopment of character may have assist- 
ance in dealing with the difficulties and 
dangers connected with that responsible 
work. Many case-studies and a number 
of illustrations drawn by the author are 
used throughout the discussion. A bib- 
liography, including forty-eight titles, of 
which twelve are the author’s, is added. 
The work of the author is a valuable con- 
tribution to child psychology where in- 
vestigations are profitably carried on. 

M. L. Stirewatr. 


MODERN HUMANISM AND CHRIS- 
TIAN THEISM 


By Elias Andrews, B.A., B.D. The Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Pages 232. Price, $1.50. 


This is a book that will be welcomed by 
professors and students everywhere. In a 
foreword Dr. Thomson, president of the 
University of Saskatchewan, says: “It is a 
fuller and better treatment of the sub- 
ject than anyone else has written. The 
author . . . combined wide and accurate 
learning, properly grounded in the study 
of language and philosophy. .. . A devout 
mind gave him the necessary insight into 
spiritual truth.” 

I do not know of any other book that 
so clearly and satisfyingly presents the 
subject. It contains four chapters: 1. 
“Humanism Past and Present”—setting 


\ 


forth impartially the historical develop- 
ment of Humanism; 2. “Types of Modern 
Humanism”—the philosophical, as repre- 
sented by Dewey and Schiller; the re- 
ligious, by Lippmann and Ames; the 
scientific, by Lippmann, Dietrich, Ames, 
Holmes, Julian, Huxley, Wells, Russell and 
Alsous Huxley; the psychological, by 
Watson, Freud, et al; the literary, by 
Babbitt and More; 3. “An Appraisal of 
Modern Humanism”—in which Humanism 
is carefully evaluated in the light of 
Christian truth and shown to be an un- 
satisfactory philosophy of life; 4. “Hu- 
manism within Christian Theism’”—de- 
voted chiefly to a discussion of the rea- 
sonableness, need, meaning and worth of 
the Incarnation.. The author concludes 
with the following statement: “The Gos- 
pel of the Incarnation is the hope of the 
world, for it is the saving knowledge of 
the eternal purpose of God.” 

At the close of each section the author 
has ‘summarized the points: made -as, for 
example: “The chief tenets of Religious 
Humanism: 1. The supremacy and self- 
sufficiency of man; 2. The complete elim- 
ination of the idea of the supernatural; 
3. God is a glorified idealization of so- 
ciety or of humanity; 4. Religion means 
a worship of the spirit of humanity; 
5. Ethical values are socially created.” 

The author of the volume is Interim 
Lecturer in Philosophy and Psychology of 
Religion in Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. N. WILLISON. 


GOD’S CONTROL 


By Samuel M. Shoemaker. Revell & Com- 
pany, New York. Pages 155. Price, $1.50 


Dr. Shoemaker has gathered into this 
volume a number of sermons, addresses 
and essays in all of which he describes 
and urges the reader to follow the tech- 
niques of the Oxford Group Movement. 
The keynote of the essays is well expressed 
in the title of the volume. Dr. Shoemaker 
is convinced that most, if not all, of our 
evils and fears arise from not allowing 
God to have complete control of our lives, 
not seeking His will, not using His means, 
not working together, not sensing the 
issues involved as being chiefly spiritual. 
Many will find this book provocative of 
heart searching. It should change many 
lives. 

Small groups could use its sixteen chap- 
ters for a series of profitable discussions. 
It lends itself well to use in private de- 
votional reading. Each chapter is about 
long enough to be read without flagging 
interest by the alert Christian. Some 
titles: Let’s Change the World; Like a 
Mighty Army; Other People’s Sins; Every- 
one Can Take Leadership; Morality Is Not 
Enough; Now Is the Time. Vigor, virility 
and vision mark the book throughout. 

C. P. Harry. 


Books reviewed here may be obtained 
at The United Lutheran Publication House, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
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PAGEANTS FOR 
VACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS 
AND SUMMER ASSEMBLIES 


A SPLENDID PATRIOTIC PAGEANT 


THE LUTHERAN SPIRIT 
OF °76 
By HENRY W. SNYDER, D.D. 


A simple, beautiful, effective pageant 
which emphasizes the: patriotic spirit of the 
Lutherans of ’76 and the important part they 
played in that period. The main characters 
are Gen. Peter Muhlenberg, Dr. Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg, and George Washington. 
Among the minor characters are Colonel 
Nagel, Christopher Ludwig, John Morton, 
Captain Barry and Captain John Paul Jones. 
The scenes include among others, the church 
with Peter Muhlenberg giving his decision 
to fight; a scene in Washington’s camp with 
Dr. Muhlenberg offering the use of the 
Trappe Church for a hospital, and suggest- 
ing a representative type of government such 
as the Lutheran Church has; the Gloria Dei 
Lutheran Church with the women sewing 
the flag. : 

Full directions for producing the pageant 
are given. 

A group of young people will find this an 
excellent pageant to give when they wish 
to emphasize the part Lutherans played in 
Revolutionary history, and to present on any 
patriotic days. 

Price, 25 cents each; $2.00 a dozen. 


A PAGEANT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


THE HERITAGE OF 
THE. CHILD 


By LAURA SCHERER COPENHAVER 


In this striking pageant “Education” re- 
views past efforts at instruction and then 
shows the rights of the child in the church, 
Sunday school and other religious schools. 
Beautiful, impressive, instructive, religious 
in tone, and adaptable to large or small 
groups, this pageant, with costume direc- 
tions included, will make a strong feature 
on programs of Educational Institutes, Sun- 
day School Conferences, Summer Schools 
and also in Parish Schools. 

Price, 25 cents each; $2.00 a dozen. 


A REVISION OF THE PAGEANT 
“LUTHER’S COAT-OF-ARMS” 


THE BANNER OF THE 
CROSS 


By SANFORD N. CARPENTER, D.D. 


The coat-of-arms adopted by Luther, as a 
symbol of the great and heroic struggle he 
was waging, is rich in significance and with 
silent eloquence reveals the spiritual values 
of that contest. In this unique pageant, the 
inner meaning of this emblem is unfolded 
in a most impressive and interesting manner. 

Price, 35 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
hicago 
1617 Sumter Stree’ 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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OPEN LETTERS 


FAILURE OR OPPOR- 
TUNITY?P 


By John A. Aman, Ph.D., Professor of 
Social Sciences, Newberry College 


WHEREVER we look in the world today we 
see an apparent breakdown of moral law. 
In international affairs we see a growing 
disregard of treaty obligations, an increas- 
ing tendency to neglect and even to violate 
solemnly pledged words. We see greed 
and hatred and prejudice becoming the 
motive power back of national actions, 
with the ideas of brotherhood and the 
essential oneness of all men, to say noth- 
ing of common humanity, being relegated 
to the limbo of forgotten things. We see 
the church threatened and all the prin- 
ciples which it holds dear ridiculed or 
forgotten. Today, as we survey interna- 
tional affairs, we must admit that the con- 
trolling motive seems to be force, and that 
the commonly accepted basis for all na- 
tional actions is to take whatever one de- 
sires. In short, the world today appears 
to be going back to the old pagan idea that 
“might makes right,” and that if a nation 
wants something belonging to another na- 
tion, all it need do is to take it, provided 
it has the power to do so. 

But this is not confined merely to other 
nations. We find tendencies toward a sim- 
ilar moral breakdown in our own country. 
We are discovering evidences of the use 
of money appropriated for the relief of 
suffering to advance the interests of one 
political party, and we even find govern- 
ment officials soliciting votes on the ground 
that the voter has received this aid. 


Greed in Industry 

In our industrial life there are evidences 
cf the same tendency. We find some em- 
ployers seeking to get additional work 
from the workers while giving smaller 
wages in return. On the other hand, we 
find workers whose chief interest lies, not 
in giving an honest day’s work for the 
wages received but in seeking to give less 
work for the same amount of pay. Among 
some groups we even find a growing belief 
that the government owes every man a 
living and that it is no longer necessary 
to work to gain it. 

In our social life, also, a similar trend 
is noticeable. Our newspapers are filled 
with accounts of murder and of other 
crimes of violence, as well as crimes of 
trickery and deceit. Men in positions of 
trust have proved themselves unfaithful 
‘to that trust. Everywhere we look there 
appears to be a complete breakdown of 
the moral forces of the world. 

It is the church’s duty, we say, to pre- 
vent this tendency, or at least to check it. 
And so it is. But this is not the whole 
duty of the church. This is but a neg- 
ative duty. The church has a positive 
duty, that of creating such conditions and 
implanting in the minds of men such prin- 
ciples as will make it impossible for them 
to carry out such acts. This is an important 
and a difficult task, and one that would 
require the entire strength of a united 
church. As a matter of fact, as we survey 


the problems and the difficulties in the way 
of a solution, the task looks almost hope- 
less. It appears that the church has failed 
in its duty. 

This is a dark picture, and yet it has 
not been overdrawn. The future looks 
dark, both for the church and for hu- 
manity itself. 


Church Must Teach 


But is the outlook as dark as it appears? 
Is there any ray of light upon which we 
can seize? If we but look upon world con- 
ditions from a different point of view, we 
can see plenty of light. Instead of being 
the time of the church’s trial and failure, 
the present may be the time of the church’s 
greatest opportunity. We all know and 
firmly believe that the only hope for the 
future lies in the teachings of the church. 
The church holds the only solution for the 
problems confronting man today. And yet 
man has tried all solutions except that 
one which the church offers. He has busied 
himself with all kinds of plans. He has 
tried every suggestion made, no matter 
how fantastic it appeared or how slim 
were the chances of success. But all these 
plans have failed, and.man can see the 
world today in worse condition than it was 
before he began the use of these rem- 
edies. Only one remedy remains largely 
untried, the one remedy which would suc- 
ceed. That is the remedy which only the 
church of Christ can offer. 

Man ordinarily turns to God only in his 
extremity. Today man has tried all other 
means of securing peace, both within and 
without, and he has been unsuccessful in 
his search. May he not in his extremity 
turn to God? May not this be the way 
which. God is using to bring man back to 
His principles? 


Root of the Evils 


In the world today there is much jeal- 
ousy and suspicion, a lack of confidence 
in one’s fellowmen. These evils have been 
in the world for a long time, and there is 
no plan which will overcome them quickly. 
Whatever plan is used must be one which 
will get at the root of these evils and root 
them up entirely, not merely remove them 
temporarily. We have attempted to create 
better feelings internationally by many 
methods. We have tried force, as exempli- 
fied in military alliances and balances of 
power, but it has failed. We have tried a 
League of Nations, but the results have 
been disappointing, due largely to the 
selfishness of nations which will take no 
action as long as their immediate interests 
are not threatened, regardless of how much 
wrong is being done to other nations. We 
have attempted to create a better inter- 
national feeling in more subtle ways, such 
as by reviving the Olympic Games, which 
bring together athletes from all nations in 
friendly competition, and by providing for 
the exchange of students and instructors 
among colleges and universities of differ- 
ent nations. But these methods have not 
succeeded. In industry we have attempted 
to bring the competing groups together by 
providing conferences and collective bar- 
gaining, but these occasions are too often 
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considered by each side merely as the op- 
portunity to gain at the expense of the 
other, and often suspicion and distrust are 
the dominant motives on both sides. 

We have learned that nations are not 
rational beings and that they cannot be 
swayed by reason. We have learned that 
in our industrial life the dominant motive 
is gain, even though it be at the expense 
of someone else, and that here, too, reason 
plays but little part. 

We must overcome this attitude of sus- 
picion and jealousy by creating an atmos- 
phere in which these evils cannot exist, 
and the only organization which has the 
message that can do this is the church, 
and the message is nothing more than the 
simple gospel. The more we study present 
conditions, the more relentlessly is one 
conclusion forced upon us, that all other 
plans for gaining peace, both among na- 
tions and among individuals, have failed, 
and that the only one which will succeed 
is the message which the church alone has. 

It is this realization which is the church’s 
opportunity. More and more, men are 
being convinced that all their boasted 
methods have failed, and they are forced 
to seek another. 


Average Man’s Error 

But there is one method which has never 
been tried, except perhaps in a very 
superficial way, the application of Chris- 
tian principles to man’s problem of his 
relation to his fellowmen, in international 
affairs, in national politics, in industry. 
We as a church have not yet gone far in 
showing man how to apply those principles 
to his everyday life. The average man 
still thinks of religion as something apart 
from his daily life, and it is the task of 
the church to lead him to see that the two 
must be inseparable. Not until this is done 
will our problem be solved. Not until this 
is done will the church carry out its func- 
tion of making the world truly Christian, 
because to consider Christianity as apply- 
ing to only one part of man’s life is not 
carrying out the mission which Christ 
committed to men to perform. 

Though present conditions appear dark, 
there is no reason for pessimism. Rather 
should they be looked upon as an oppor- 
tunity, the opportunity of presenting Chris- 
tianity as the only solution of the world’s 
problems. The world has tried all other 
solutions and its problems have not been 
solved. Rather have conditions become 
worse. Our leadership today is that of 
force, of might, and its futility has been 
clearly shown. The need today is for spir- 
itual leadership. Here is the opportunity 
for Christianity to show that it is the only 
solution for the problems which perplex 
us. And it can show this by leading men 
to the realization that the principles of 
Christianity must be made to apply to 
every activity of life, in every part, not 
only in one, on all seven days of the week, 
not on one day alone. The present dark 
condition in which we find ourselves is 
the church’s opportunity. Will it take ad- 
vantage of it by presenting to men the 
only solution of our present problems, by 
applying the simple teachings of Chris- 
tianity to the daily life and activity of the 
individual man, and thus create an atmos- 
phere in which suspicion and jealousy may 
find no place? 
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COMMENCEMENTS 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


With 50 years of continuous college 
teaching, and a song in his heart, rugged, 
patient Dr. E. O. Weaver on June 5 re- 
ceived a cherished decoration at Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio. Teacher of 
science since 1889, and professor of physics 
since 1904, Dr. Weaver is oldest in line of 
service on the Wittenberg faculty. 

His decoration, gold shoulder cords, 
worn over his gown, came at the close of 
the ninety-fourth commencement at Wit- 
tenberg College, and at the hands of Pres- 
ident Rees Edgar Tulloss, who had just 
placed a like decoration for the late Dr. 
A. F. Linn in the hands of his sons. Dr. 
Linn died, May 7, after teaching chemistry 
here since 1889. His class was in reunion 
this year. 

Receiving the degree of Doctor of Laws 
was the Hon. Robert A. Taft, United States 
Senator, who delivered the commencement 
address. Receiving the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity were the Rev. I. W. Gernert, 
pastor of the First Lutheran Church, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; the Rev. H. A. Anspach of 
Phoenix, Ariz., president of the California 
Synod; the Rev. E. F. Valbracht, pastor 
of St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, Chicago; 
the Rev. C. F. Sheriff, pastor of St. Mat- 
thew’s Lutheran Church, Mansfield, Ohio. 

K. G. Lino. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


FIFTY-SEVEN received degrees at New- 
berry College, Newberry, S. C., at the re- 
cent commencement exercises. There were 
45 Bachelor of Arts and 12 Bachelor of 
Science degrees awarded. 

At the graduating exercises Tuesday 
morning, June 6, in the college gymnasium, 
Governor Burnet R. Maybank of South 
Carolina urged the young graduates to use 
the training they had received to serve 
church and state. 

President James C. Kinard announced 
the following awards: the Cromer Citizen- 
ship Medal and a gold key for meritorious 
service as president of the student body, 
to Raphael Thaddeus Masters, Jr., of 
Charleston; the Keisler Music Medal and 
also a gold key for efficient service as 
chairman of the women’s student council 
to Elizabeth Lucille Bischoff, also of 
Charleston; the English Languages Medal 
to Olin Gideon Dasher of Marlow, Ga.; 
the Lever Philosophy Medal to Rachel 
Schell Fulmer of Newberry; the Koon 
History Medal to Charles J. Shealy, Jr., 
of Spartanburg; and the Sylvan Brothers 
Freshman Scholarship Gold Medal to Mary 
Harden Keitt of Newberry. 

Two were graduated magna cum laude 
and fourteen, cum laude. 

Speaking to the graduates on Sunday 
morning at the baccalaureate service in the 
Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, John 
L. Yost, D.D., pastor of the Church of the 
Redeemer in Atlanta, Ga., urged the class 
to “undergo deep introspection as you 
stand upon the threshold of opportunity; 
personality is a sacred and divine trust.” 

Sunday evening in Holland Hall the 
famed Newberry College Singers gave a 


program that met with hearty approval. 

The commencement season began with 
the Sophomore Declamation Contest Sat- 
urday evening. William O’Harra of 
Florence, S. C., won the medal and Lloyd 
Kimmel of Atlanta, Ga., honorable men- 
tion. The Junior Oratorical Medal Monday 
morning was awarded to Grady Boozer of 
Newberry, with honorable mention to 
Maxcy Stone, also of Newberry. In the 
Kendall Public Speaking Contest Monday 
evening first honors were shared by James 
B. Hare of Saluda, S. C., and Lawson 
Woodall of Miami, Fla. O. G. Dasher of 
Marlow, Ga., was given honorable men- 
tion. 

Late Monday afternoon the senior class 
held their Class Day exercises on the 
campus. 

The commencement exercises came to a 
close Tuesday with the annual luncheon 
in the Aemrican Legion Hall. More than 
two hundred friends of the college gath- 
ered for this enjoyable occasion. Short 
talks were made by Dr. A. Frank Lever 
of Columbia, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees; John F. Clarkson of Newberry, 
president of the Alumni Association; Dr. 
William P. Houseal, the “Dutch Weather 
Prophet” of Columbia; and Dr. Z. F. Wright 
of Newberry. Hal Kohn of Newberry was 
toastmaster. Prominent on the program 
was the $75,000 campaign now being 
pushed to completion and its success is 
assured. J. C. Krnarp. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVER- 
SITY 


JuNE 3 a large and representative group 
of Susquehanna University alumni “took 
over” the Selinsgrove campus for their 
annual Alumni Day celebration on the 
eighty-first commencement program, It 
was a day replete with reminiscing as 
thirteen classes assembled for reunions, 
luncheons, and the annual alumni ban- 
quet followed by the Alumni Day Play, 
“Parents and Pigtails,’ presented by the 
University Theatre Group. 

With Susquehanna alumni scattered 
about the world in thirty-five states and 
fifteen foreign countries—three have ar- 
rived early after traveling great distances. 
Honors for the greatest distance traveled 
for a class reunion this year went to Selin 
D. Ulrich, of the class of 1918, who arrived 
from Buenos Aires, Argentine, South 
America. Mr. Ulrich is connected with 
Sharpe and Dohme, manufacturing phar- 
macists with headquarters in Philadelphia. 
Dr. Sidney E. Bateman, of the class of 
1885, visited his Alma Mater after travel- 
ing from his home in Santa Monica, Calif. 
Dr. Bateman is a well-known surgeon, 
author and artist and was associated with 
the late Thomas A. Edison in his early 
experiments with the incandescent elec- 
tric lamp in Sunbury from 1883 to 1884. 
George W. Wagenseller, residing in Santa 
Monica, Calif., and Pocatello, Idaho, was 
on the campus to help celebrate the fiftieth 
reunion of the class of 1889. Mr. Wagen- 
seller is engaged in operating real estate 
investments in Idaho, 
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The annual Alumni Association business 
meeting was held following a luncheon in 
the college dining hall. Reunions and a 
reception at the home of President and 
Mrs. G. Morris Smith followed. The fea- 
ture attraction of the day was the annual 
banquet with Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, for- 
mer president of Carthage College and 
now a member of the Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary faculty, as speaker. The 
old grads paid special tribute to their be- 
loved teacher, Dr. John I. Woodruff, who 
announced his retirement after serving as 
a member of the Susquehanna faculty 
for forty-seven years. 


Honorary Degrees Conferred 


Baccalaureate degrees were conferred 
upon the eighty-first graduating class at 
Susquehanna University on the morning 
of June 5 at the annual commencement 
exercises when Dean Paul H. Musser, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, spoke on “Some 
Pathways of Culture.” The Hon. Samuel 
S. Lewis, Lieutenant-Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Civil Laws. Other honorary de- 
grees were Doctor of Divinity and Doctor 
of Music, conferred upon the Rev. J. Paul 
Harman, Lutheran pastor at Greensburg, 
Pa., and baccalaureate speaker Sunday 
morning in Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Selinsgrove, and Prof, E. Edwin Sheldon, 
director of Susquehanna’s Conservatory of 
Music. 

Speaking to the graduates from this 
popular angle, Dean Musser stated that he 
felt that Susquehanna offers education 
based on a spirit of liberality. “Leader- 
ship resting upon liberalism, without fear 
or favor, without bias or prejudice for spe- 
cial interests or special needs, would not 
only point the way out of present tragedy, 
but would assure us, as Emerson phrased 
it, that ‘The future will be worthy of the 
past.’” Dean Musser went on to say that 
we still have frontiers and should have 
the same enthusiasm to conquer them as 
in the early days of our great nation. 

Dean Musser made clear that culture, 
as an act of improving and developing, by 
education and discipline, these pathways, 
among others, of liberality, responsibility, 
courageousness, idealism, humor and op- 
timism should bring with it equally clear 
products and by-products. “Through stim- 
ulation of natural gifts, through this con- 
structive leisure, through the  self-suf- 
ficiency created, and through the person- 
ality produced, man, following the path- 
ways of culture, becomes his own best 
companion and a better companion to 
others.” 

President G. Morris Smith announced 
and awarded senior honors. Helen Rogers 


.of Kingston, Pa., received Magna Cum 


Laude honors while Eleanor Croft, Green- 
castle; Shirley Finkbeiner, Ozone Park, 
N. Y.; Robert Herr, Shamokin; Miriam 
Miller, Reading; and Ruth Yarger, Swengel, 
were graduated with Cum Laude honors. 
Miss Rogers also received the Sigma Alpha 
Iota National Music Fraternity prize and 
Miss Finkbeiner was awarded the Omega 
Delta Sigma Sorority scholarship prize. 

The Bachelor of Arts degree was con- 
ferred on twenty-seven, Bachelor of 
Science on twenty-one, and Bachelor of 
Music on six graduates. 
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MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


Muntenserc’s 107 graduates, challenged 
to help turn the world from its narrow 
and provincial policies of national isola- 
tion toward the recognition of this planet 
as a community of nations, received their 
degrees at the seventy-second annual 
commencement of the college in the Coi- 
lege Grove June 5. Clifford C. Klick and 
John Dry, both of Kutztown, Pa., were 
valedictorian and salutatorian respectively. 

Dr. Arthur Sweetser, director of the sec- 
retariat of the League of Nations, and Gov- 
ernor Arthur H. James of Pennsylvania 
shared the speakers’ rostrum at the grad- 
uation exercises that climaxed the great- 
est Commencement week in the history of 


- the old college. More than 1,500 friends of 


the college attended the commencement 
and a thousand others were on the campus 
for the other events. 

In addition to conferring baccalaureate 
degrees in arts, science and philosophy 
upon a class of 107 students who com- 
pleted their work in the regular college 
sessions and in the extension division, 
Muhlenberg honored six men for out- 
standing achievements in their professions. 
Honorary doctorate degrees were con- 
ferred as follows: Doctor of Laws upon 
Governor James and Dean Walter Hitchler 
of the Dickinson Law School; Doctor of 
Letters upon Dr. Sweetser, Dean Nicholas 
McD. McKnight of, Columbia College, and 
Prof. Stephen G. Simpson of the Muhlen- 
berg College English Department; Doctor 
of Divinity upon the Rev. Franklin C. Fry, 
pastor of Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Akron, Ohio. Dr. Fry was the speaker at 
the baccalaureate service Sunday, June 4, 
in the Egner-Hartzel Memorial Chapel. 

Dr. Sweetser, warning the graduates 
that the international situation appears 
even graver in some ways than in 1917, 
reminded them that it was just twenty 
years ago that the Treaty of Versailles 
brought to a formal end the most wide- 
spread and destructive war in history. 
Today, he said, the world stands benumbed 
before the prospect of another and even 
greater cataclysm. 

He expressed the opinion that the 
smaller, aggressive group of nations de- 
termined to get whatever it wants by 
whatever means necessary, 
reach its full objective short of a world 
holocaust in which it would be the first to 
be destroyed. On the other hand, he ex- 
pressed the belief that the larger group 
trying to bring its scattered elements to- 
gether to hold the smaller group within 
lines, “may be able to hold in the smaller 
group but only at colossal price if force 
is to be the sole criterion.” The third group 
of nations he described as those trying to 
avoid all contact with and responsibility 
for the world situation. That group, he 
said, is no less unhappy for, unless it 
moves to another planet it cannot wash 
its hands of matters so vital to the whole 
of world life. 

Dr. Sweetser, pointing to scientific ad- 
vances that are making of the entire world 
a single community closely in touch with 
events wherever they take place, said that 
many of the supposedly great statesmen 
controlling the destinies of nations are 
still living in the horse and buggy age. 

As he urged the graduates to consider 
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ways in which human relations can be 
bettered on this planet, he said that un- 
less the world is to be consigned to per- 
petual chaos it is imperative that it have 
a permanent, organized system of inter- 
national conference, discussion and ad- 
justment. 

Governor James, differing with Dr. 
Sweetser, said that our ancestors came to 
America to live and worship according to 
the dictates of their own conscience and 
said that while the world has seen changes 
through science and invention, those lands 
across the sea have not changed. He told 
the graduates that this nation should not 
engage in feuds and controversies hun- 
dreds of years old until we know the things 
we are fighting for. He encouraged the 
graduates to be more interested in their 
“security hereafter” than their “security 
here.” 

At the baccalaureate service, Dr. Fry 
told the graduates to pattern their lives 
after Christ and showed them the  simi- 
larities between Christianity and youth. 

Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, spoke at the 
baccalaureate service and dedicated a 
stained glass clerestory window presented 
by James, Jane and David Tyson, children 
of President and Mrs. Levering Tyson, in 
honor of their grandparents, Attorney and 
Mrs. Charles Tyson of Reading, Pa., mem- 
bers of St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church. 
The window is symbolic of the work of 
Philip Jacob Spener, great leader of the 
pietistic movement. 

Judge Herbert B. Frederick of Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., a graduate of Muhlen- 
berg with the class of 1912, was the Alumni 
Day speaker. 


New Freshman Dean 


Planning for an even more intensified 
program of personnel work for Muhlen- 
berg College students, the Board of Trus- 
tees named Registrar Harry A. Benfer 
dean of freshmen and placed him in om- 
plete charge of the new freshman dor- 
mitory that will be opened in September 
in the former Allentown Preparatory 
School Building. 

The building, to be completely ren- 
ovated during the summer months, will be 
used exclusively as a residence for college 
freshmen. There, according to plans pre- 
sented to the Board by President Levering 
Tyson, the new students will have the 
supervision and the facilities to make their 
transition from home to campus life as 
simple as possible. Classrooms will be used 
for supervised study classes that will be 
conducted for men who are deficient in 
one or more subjects. The old chapel in 
the building will be used as an assembly 
hall. Lounge rooms and recreation centers 
will also be provided. All student rooms 
will be completely furnished. 

According to plans of the administration, 
slightly more than 100 students can be 
housed in the building. In addition, the 
freshman dean and his family will reside 
there in the apartment formerly used by 
the headmaster of the preparatory school. 
A college physician, to be named before 
the opening of school in September, will 
also live in the new building and will have 
his offices there. Every phase of the life 
of the student is provided for through 
the program adopted by the Board. 
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Dean Benfer, in addition to his work as 
freshman dean, will continue as registrar 
of the college, a position he has held for 
the past ten years. 

The Board of Trustees, at its meeting 
June 1, also authorized a complete survey 
of the teacher training facilities at Muh- 
lenberg, including the regular college 
work, the summer school and the exten- 
sion classes. The American Council on 
Education has been invited to make the 
survey. The action was taken in view of 
the fact that more students enter Muhlen- 
berg to prepare for the teaching profes- 
sion than for any other type of work. 
Muhlenberg aims to strengthen its facilities 
for them. Gorpon Fister. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 


FoRTY-NINE seniors, the largest class in 
the history of Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebr., received degrees May 31 at the 
forty-ninth annual commencement exer- 
cises. Forty-five received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts and four Bachelor of 
Science. Thirty-nine other persons were 
also honored at the commencement. The 
Rev. Charles S. Bream, pastor of Grace 
Lutheran Church, Casper, Wyo., and the 
Rev. Wilhelm F. Herrmann, pastor of 
Immanuel Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., received the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity. The degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity was given to the Rev. Alfred J. 
Beil, Topeka, Kan., and the Rev. Gilbert 
Saathoff, Dakota City, Nebr. 

Thirteen School of Business diplomas and 
forty-seven School of Education. cer- 
tificates were awarded. Twenty-five of 
the teaching certificates went to members 
of the senior class. 

Betty Jane Newsom of North Bend, 
Nebr., was graduated as Midland’s prize 
student of all time. Miss Newsom, who 
attended the college during every session, 
winter and summer, for four years, pre- 
sented 180 hours of credit instead of the 
125 which Midland demands. She also 
had majors in English, Latin and educa- ~° 
tion, and minors in history, natural science, 
German, French and music. Making her 
record more unusual was the fact that she 
led the class in scholarship with a four- 
year average of 3.87; .13 under perfect. 

Three other seniors received their de- 
grees Summa cum laude: Rosalyn Koogle, 
Chapman, Kan.; Marjorie Engelbrecht, 
South Sioux City, Nebr., and Wilma Gim- 
mestad, Fremont. All are Lutheran girls. 

In recognition of the services of Dr. 
B. R. Lantz, the Midland Board passed a 
resolution of appreciation and praise. Dr. 
Lantz had been a Board member con- 
tinuously since 1914 and for the last fifteen 
years had been president. 

The Rev. Ernest C. Mortensen, Benedict, 
Nebr., was elected secretary of the Board, 
succeeding Dr. J. Hamilton Dawson, who 
had resigned when he left Des Moines to 
become pastor of the Church of the Ad- 
vent, New York City. Other Board of- 
ficers are Mr. Gunderson, vice-president, 
and Leah L. Williams, Fremont, treasurer. 

Dr. Martin said after his resignation 
as president of the college that he looks 
forward to several years of teaching at 
Western Theological Seminary of which 
department he is now Dean-elect. He also 
predicted that Midland has a bright future. 
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GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


Exercises of the one hundred seventh 
commencement of Gettysburg College 
were held June 2-5. A large number of 
alumni and friends were in attendance. 
There were many class reunions, and a 
spirit of enthusiasm and optimism per- 
vaded the entire occasion stimulated by 
reports of the successful work of the clos- 
ing year and of things in contemplation 
for the near future. 

Among the notable events was the din- 
ner meeting of the Alumni Council with 
discussion of the subject, “Whither the 
Liberal Arts College?” Prof. C. L. S. Raby 
of Philadelphia, president of the Council, 
presided. Five speakers led the discus- 
sion, Dr. Karl G. Miller, dean of the col- 
lege of liberal arts for women of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Dr. C. O. Wil- 
liams, director of teachers’ certification in 
the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction; Dr. Charles M. A. Stine, class 
of 1901, vice-president of the DuPont 
Company, in charge of chemical research; 
Willard E. Glatfelter, class of 1925, reg- 
istrar of Temple University; and President 
Henry W. A. Hanson. The discussions were 
informative and illuminating. Approach to 
the subject varied with the speakers, but 
they were unanimous in their judgment 
that the liberal arts college plays an in- 
dispensable part in the total scheme of 
higher education in America. The problem 
is not to make its place secure, but how 
it can best fulfill its function and increase 
the effectiveness of its service. 


A New Chapel Planned 


A special significance attached to Pres- 
ident Hanson’s annual address at the 
alumni collation. Among its items of inter- 
est which aroused great enthusiasm was 
authorization by the Board of Trustees of 
the erection of a $200,000 chapel. This 
will be located opposite the Christian As- 
sociation Building on the campus of the 
Women’s Department, near the Stahley 
memorial gardens, the exact spot to be 
selected in conference with Dr. Paul Cret, 
professor of architecture in the University 
of Pennsylvania. Already subscriptions 
have been received, among them one of 
$25,000 by an unnamed benefactor. The 
Women’s League of Gettysburg College, 
which for years has been contributing so 
splendidly to the various enterprises of 
the institution, will assume part of the 
cost of the project. 

Other forward-looking actions were the 
addition of a third member to the staff of 
the political science department, a voca- 
tional guidance service for the students, 
an increase of intramural sports to pro- 
vide for a more general participation by 
the students in healthful exercise, and the 
creation of a board of ten outstanding 
campus leaders to meet with the president 
each month to discuss campus problems. 
Action also was taken to the effect that 
secret student marriages will result in the 
immediate expulsion of the students in- 
volved. Approval was given by the trus- 
tees for the purchase of books for the 
library at the rate of $1,000 each semester, 
and for the erection of a college book 
store of colonial design at the corner of 
Washington and Stevens Streets. 

Peculiarly gratifying was President Han- 
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son’s report of a striking increase in rel- 
ative academic rating of the year’s fresh- 
men over that of past years, the rating 
having risen from the medial point to the 
one hundred sixty-sixth among 365 ac- 
credited liberal arts colleges in the United 
States. In the tests 24 per cent of the class 
ranked “A,” 40 per cent “B,” and the rest 
“C,.” With laudable satisfaction the pres- 
ident reported that the academic year had 
closed with not only a balanced budget, 
but with a substantial surplus. This bal- 
anced budget has been an achievement 
each year since 1934. 

Representatives of the alumni elected to 
the Board of Trustees were George H. 
Hummel of York, Pa. (re-elected), and 
Roy C. Dougherty of Reading, Pa. A get- 
together for all alumni and friends was 
the reception extended to them and to the 
graduating class Saturday evening by Dr. 
and Mrs. Hanson. 


The Speakers 


The baccalaureate sermon was preached 
by Dr. Henry H. Bagger, president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, an inspiring message 
with emphasis on the values of high think- 
ing and gracious living. The address to 
the 113 members of the graduating class 
was delivered Monday morning on Memo- 
rial Field by the chaplain of the United 
States Senate, Z. B. Phillips, D.D., LL.D., 
a preacher of distinction. 

In addition to the degrees conferred in 
course on those who had completed the 
required academic work, the following 
honorary degrees were bestowed: Doctor 
of Divinity: the Rev. Julius F. Seebach of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; the Rev. William W. 
Barkley of Shippensburg, Pa.; the Rev. 
Lloyd M. Keller of Baltimore, Md.; the 
Rev. George E. Bowersox of Leechburg, 
Pa.; the Rev. George R. Heim of Loysville, 
Pa.; the Rev. Arthur J. Pfohl of Indiana, Pa. 

Doctor of Pedagogy: Bruce U. R. 
Cobaugh of Pittsburgh, and Horace G. 
Geisel of Harrisburg. Doctor of Laws: 
Leander M. Zimmerman, D.D., Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Colonel Milton G. Baker, 
president of Valley Forge Academy. 

M. H. VALenrINeE. 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE, 
HICKORY, N. C. 


closed one of its most successful years 
May 30, when seventy-eight seniors re- 
ceived their diplomas, the largest grad- 
uating class in the history of the college. 
In addition, forty-two students were 
awarded certificates in the School of Com- 
merce. 

Commencement week began May 26, 
when the Music Department, whose A 
Cappella Choir under the direction of 
Prof. Kenneth B. Lee, has attracted much 
favorable attention, gave a very enjoyable 
concert. 

The next night various speakers com- 
peted for the prized Junior-Senior Oratory 
Medal in honor of the late Dr. E. J. Sox, 
long professor of Bible, given by his son, 
Mr. Everett Sox. In the excellent contest 
Mr. Berge Beam, whose father twenty- 
five years ago had won the same contest, 
emerged as winner. 

On Sunday two alumni spoke. The Rev. 
J. Lewis Thornburg of Statesville, class 
of 1920, preached the baccalaureate sermon 
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on “Searching for the Highest,” while at 
night the Rev. Olin Sink of Charlotte, class 
of 1930, addressed the religious organiza- 
tions on “Roads to Greatness.” 

The Alumni Association met Monday. 
It honored Dr. R. L. Fritz, one of the 
earliest students, former president. of the 
college and now head of the Mathematics 
Department, by unveiling his portrait, and 
re-elected its officers, with Prof. V. U. 
Aderholt of the History Department as its 
president. At the Alumni Luncheon an- 
other of the college teachers, Dr. F. G. 
Morgan of the Bible Department, spoke. 
A garden party and Class Day exercises 
were also held in the afternoon, followed 
at night by the presentation of Philip 
Barry’s comedy, “Spring Dance,” by the 
Lenoir Rhyne Playmakers under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Loy E. Deal. 

At Commencement, May 30, the saluta- 
tory was given by Miss Nancy Carpenter 
of Gastonia and the valedictory by Miss 
Annie Lytle of Hickory. Mr. Joe Caldwell 
of Hickory delivered an oration on “The 
Pageant of America” and Mr. David Miller 
of Concord on “Voices on the Air,” speak- 
ing respectively of democracy and the in- 
fluence of the radio. The last three speak- 
ers had won unusual honors in forensics 
during their college career. An outstand- 
ing commencement address on “Christian 
Stewardship” was then delivered by the 
Rev. Charles E. Fritz of Greensboro, class 
of 1914. Both he and the Rev. George H. 
Rhodes of Albemarle, a graduate of Muh- 
lenberg College, were given honorary de- 
grees of Doctor of Divinity. The president 
of the college, Dr. P. E. Monroe, in his 
happy way awarded the degrees and the 
business class certificates, and the chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, Dr. M. L. 
Stirewalt of Columbia, S. C., spoke briefly 
on “Looking Forward.” 

Medals and trophies to various students 
and the school were presented by Dr. 
Albert Keiser, head of the English De- 
partment and Forensic Director. Miss 
Alda Gregory of Hickory received the 
Freshman Medal as the outstanding rep- 
resentative of the freshman class; Miss 
Josephine Payne of Lenoir the Playwriting 
Medal; Mr. George Bowden of Gastonia 
the Freshman-Sophomore Medal; and Mr. 
Berge Beam of Crouse the Junior-Senior 
Oratory Medal; the Actors’ Award went 
to Evelyn Harris of Hickory; and the 
Science Medal to Nancy Carpenter of Gas- 
tonia. The prized Scholarship Medal was 
awarded Miss Annie Lytle of Hickory as 
the first honor student. In addition, Dr. 
Keiser presented to the school the North 
Carolina Women’s Oratory Plaque for one 
year, won by Alda Gregory, and also the 
Women’s Debate Championship Certificate 


_of the South Atlantic Forensic Tourna- 


ment, won by Josephine Moretz, Inez 
Seagle, Peggy Setzer, and Mary Beth 
Kuhn. 

In many respects Lenoir Rhyne College 
has had a banner year, with the largest 
enrollment—525 students—in her history. 
She is now looking hopefully forward to 
her semi-centennial in 1941, plans for 
which are being made by the Board of 
Trustees and the far-seeing leadership of 
President P. E. Monroe, in order that the 
college may play an even more important 
part in the life of the church and the state. 

ALBERT KEISER. 
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WAGNER COLLEGE, STATEN 
ISLAND, N. Y. 


presented degrees to forty-five men and 
women, the largest class in its history, 
June 3, the close of a week of commence- 
ment festivities. The fifty-fourth annual 
commencement brought to the college 
rostrum such outstanding leaders as Dean- 
emeritus William Ludwig, who had served 
Wagner as professor and dean for thirty- 
two years; Dr. George Aus, alumnus and 
professor-elect of Luther Seminary, St. 
Paul, Minn.; the Rev. Paul Andrew Kirsch, 
assistant executive secretary of the Board 
of American Missions; and Dr. Alan Valen- 
tine, president of the University of Roch- 
ester. 

Three students—Marion Jensen and 
Erma Rudloff of Staten Island, and Nor- 
man Kraft of Brooklyn—were awarded 
magna cum laude degrees. Six received 
cum laude honors: Mary Frost and Edith 
Sandberg of Staten Island; Harold Haas 
of Union City, N. J.; Philip Anstedt of 
Liberty Corners, N. J.; Albert Keyser of 
Flushing, N. Y.; and Luther Kirsch of 
Lynbrook, Long Island. 

The week of commencement events 
opened Sunday evening, May 28, withthe 
baccalaureate service at Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Stapleton, S. I. The Rev. Paul 
Andrew Kirsch presented a message of the 
tenderness of Jesus. He is the father of 
one of the graduates. 

At the student association banquet 
June 1, Dr. Ludwig declared that “edu- 
cation is not complete with the training of 
the mind and strong will, but, in addition, 
there must be a soft and warm heart—a 
heart willing to serve, willing to follow in 
the footsteps of Him Who came into the 
world not to be served but to serve.” He 
closed by saying that he hoped Wagner 
would remain what it is, “the college with 
a heart.” 

The Wagner College Alumni Associa- 
tion, at its annual dinner-election meeting 
June 2, unanimously voted as secretary 
the first woman ever to hold office in the 
organization. She is Muriel Ahrend, ’38, 
organist of Immanuel Lutheran Church, 
New Springville, S. I. 

Re-elected to office were the Rev. Joseph 
B. Flotten, Resurrection Church, St. Albans, 
L. L, president; Bruce H. Carney, Wagner 
graduate fellow in biology, vice-president; 
and the Rev. Herman A. Meyer of the New 
Springville (S. I.) Church, treasurer. 

Dr. Frederic Sutter, president of the 
Board of Trustees, and the Rev. Edmund 
Bosch of Grace Church, Manhattan, will 
serve on the Board of Athletic Control. 
College council representatives will be the 
Rey. Ralph M. Durr of Christ Church, 
Floral Park, L. I, and the Rev. Alfred 
Krahmer of Epiphany Church, Laurelton, 
Long Island. 

The oldest alumnus present was the Rev. 
H. C. A. Meyer, pastor-emeritus of St. 
Jacobi Church, Brooklyn, member of the 
class of 1886. The present pastor of the 
church and retiring alumni secretary, the 
Rev. John Bauchmann, was toastmaster. 

Dr. George Aus, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Brooklyn, was the main speaker. He re- 
cently accepted a call to the chair of dog- 
matics at Luther Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 
Two great benefits he received from study 
at Wagner College, he said, were the con- 
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victions that “freedom of thought is good, 
but the quest for truth is greater,” and 
that “to live best is to serve most.” “One 
of the functions of college,” he continued, 
“is to create in us freedom of thinking, 
to free one of prejudices, to teach one to 
choose the good and throw aside the evil.” 

President Alvan Valentine of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, former Yale pro- 
fessor of history, arts and letters, and 
Rhodes scholar, delivered the address on 
“College and the Democratic Ideal.” He 
urged the graduates to adopt the scholar’s 
procedure in solving world problems and 
challenged them to bring about a greater 
realization of American democracy which 
“in 1939 does not present a pleasant pic- 
ture.” 

The Rev. Henry C. Freimuth of St. 
John’s Church, The Bronx, gave the in- 
vocation at the commencement exercises. 
The Rev. Philip M. Luther of St. Peter’s 
Church, Albany, pronounced the benedic- 
tion. Both are parents of members of the 
graduating class. 

The Wagner College A Cappella Choir 
of fifty members gave brief recitals at 
both the baccalaureate and commencement 
ceremonies under the direction of the 
head of the Wagner music department, 
Silas H. Engum. 

Prize winners were as follows: 

Alumni prize, Paul Carney of Clifton, 
S. I; Spitzer prize for the outstanding 
woman student of the year, Hope Juhl of 
East Portchester, Conn.; Louis A. Dreyfus 
Chemistry prize, Warren Jensen of Staten 
Island; Alpha Kappa Pi Alumni prize in 
chemistry, Erma Rudloff of Staten Island; 
freshman chemistry prize, Martin Schroeder 
of Staten Island. 

Kraeling German prizes: first to Martin 
Schroeder, and second to Mildred Messen- 
brink of Passaic, N. J. Carl Schulz Mem- 
orial Foundation prizes: Hope Juhl, first 
prize; Harold Haas, second prize. 

Herbert T. Holter Memorial Athletic 
prize, presented by Sigma Delta Phi Fra- 
ternity, to Carlo Marrese of Staten Island. 


MARION COLLEGE 


Marion COLLEGE commencement began 
Thursday evening, when a junior recital 
was given by the music department un- 
der the direction of Miss Helga Franzen. 
On Friday the Board of Trustees held its 
regular meeting with Mr. E. B. Bonham 
of Chilhowie, Va., 
presiding. The Board 
of Trustees ordered 
a number of improve- 
ments to be made 
around the college 
during the vacation 
period. 

On Friday evening 
two departments in 
the fine arts joined 
forces for the senior 
recital The voice 
students under the 
direction of Miss 
Emily Bottimore, and 
the piano students 
under the direction 
of Miss Helga Fran- 
zen, presented a very 
splendid program. 
Following the recital 
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a garden party and dance were held on 
the lawn and in the refectory. 

Saturday the alumnae gathered for their 
annual meeting and banquet. In the after-- 
noon from four to five o’clock tea was. 
served in the parlors by President and 
Mrs. Hugh J. Rhyne. Assisting at the tea. 
were members of the faculty and mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees and their 
wives. 

On Saturday evening the Speech De- 
partment presented the play, “Jane Eyre.” 
A large group of friends packed the au- 
ditorium to enjoy this presentation. 

On Sunday morning at the Royal Oak 
Presbyterian Church Samuel Trexler, D.D.,. 
of New York City, using the text, “Think 
on These Things,” pointed out the high 
importance of Christian thinking in this 
generation. 

Monday morning Abdel Ross Wentz, 
D.D., Ph.D., president-elect of Gettysburg 
Seminary, brought a message on the sub- 
ject, “The Sun Rises in the East.” Dr. 
Wentz’s message, while it realistically pre- 
sented the problems of this generation, 
carried a tone of hope and faith for a bet- 
ter day through the work of the Lord on 
this earth. Twenty-eight graduates re- 
ceived diplomas and seven others received 
certificates for work completed. 

Hucu J. Ryne. 


THE PHILADELPHIA THE- 
OLOGICAL SEMINARY 


One oF the most interesting events con- 
nected with the seventy-fifth commence- 
ment of the Philadelphia Seminary May 17 
in St. Michael’s Church, Germantown, the 
Rev. Dr. W. Karl Hemsath, ’13, pastor, 
was an announcement by Dr. E. Clarence 
Miller, president of the Board of the sem- 
izary. Dr. Miller announced that the Rev. 
Prof. Luther D. Reed, D.D., A.E.D., 795, 
had accepted the presidency of the sem- 
inary. Dr. Reed had been elected unani- 
mously at the annual meeting of the Board 
April 25. He had served as acting pres- 
ident since the death of Dr. Charles M. 
Jacobs, president of the institution, which 
occurred March 30, 1938. 

Dr. Reed’s election has met with uni- 
versal approval throughout the Church. 
His handling of the affairs of the seminary 
during the critical year following Dr. 
Jacobs’ death proved beyond doubt that 
he is fully capable of carrying on the work 
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in a manner which shall make for_the 
eontinued success of the institution. 

The commencement address was deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Dr. Conrad Wilker, ’06, 
pastor of St. Michael’s Church, Allentown, 
Pa. It was a deeply spiritual presentation 
of the opportunities and privileges coming 
to young men who are permitted to begin 
their ministry at this time. Dr. Wilker 
drew largely upon his rich experience as 
a faithful pastor and thus made practical 
the principles he expressed. 

The Matin Service was read by the Rev. 
Dr. J. J. Schindel, ’99, pastor of Christ 
Church, Chestnut Hill, Pa. The Rev. Dr. 
F. L. Coleman, ’14, one of our missionaries 
to India now in America on furlough, read 
the lessons. Dr. Coleman’s son was among 
the graduates, and has been called by the 
Board of Foreign Missions for work in 
India. 

The choir, under the direction of Dr. 
George R. Seltzer, ’28, led The Service and 
sang, “Go Ye Into All the World,” by Max 
Reger, and the difficult “Ave Verum,” by 
William Byrd, in a manner which reflected 
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careful training and faithful rehearsing. 
Dr. Seltzer was at the console for The 
Service. 

After luncheon, which was served in the 
Seminary Refectory and in a large tent 
erected on the campus, exercises were held 
on the campus under the auspices of the 
Alumni Association. Dr. W. Karl Hemsath, 
president of the association, presided and 
introduced the speakers. 

The Rev. Dr. John H. Waidelich, ’89, 
pastor of St. Michael’s Church, Sellers- 
ville, Pa., who this year is celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ordination, was 
the first speaker. The Rev. William F. 
Pfeifer, Sr., 07, of Leechburg, Pa., whose 
son was among the graduates, was the 
other speaker. Both addresses were most 
interesting and held the large crowd to 
the end. The Seminary Choir sang three 
A Cappella numbers, under the direction 
of Dr. Seltzer. 


The Graduates 


The graduating class numbered twenty- 
three: Erich O. Brandt, Pittsford, N. Y.; 
William D. Coleman, India; Stover Crout- 
hamel, Perkasie, Pa.; Karl A. Eberhardt, 
Elmwood, Conn.; William R. Fairman, Jr., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Walter H. Quigley, 
Mohnton, Pa.; Calvin E. Humbert, Read- 
ing, Pa.; Erwin S. Jaxheimer, Woodhaven, 
N. Y.; Robert D. K. Kerstetter, Hamburg, 
Pa.; Julius Kish, McAdoo, Pa.; George R. 
Koehler, Bethlehem, Pa.; William C. 
Krumwiede, Rochester, N. Y.; William J. 
Leifeld, Pottsville, Pa.; Floyd A. Paules, 
Lansdale, Pa.; William F. Pfeifer, Jr., 
Leechburg, Pa.; James T. Powers, North- 
ampton, Pa.; Phares O. Reitz, Leck Kill, 
Pa.; John N. Ritter, Reading, Pa.; Joseph 
L. Schantz, Quakertown, Pa; H. Earl 
Schlotzhauer, Lancaster, Pa.; Gunther J. C. 
Stippich, New York, N. Y.; Henry J. 
Swingle, Philo, Ohio; and Milan G. P. von 
Lany, East Africa. 

Fifteen of these have received calls. It 
is expected that every graduate will have 
received a call before the close of the 
summer, 


Degrees Conferred 


The Bachelor of Divinity degree was 
conferred upon the Revs. George B. 
Ammon, Leroy M. Bond, Harold R. 
Browne, Charles P. Cressman, George F. 
Daum, Charles E. Fisher, Walter R. Har- 
rison, Paul W. O. Heist, W. Chester Hill, 
Shinichi Kawagiri, Herman B. Miller, 
Fredrik P. Nissen, Luther F. Schlenker, 
John E. Shaughnesy, Edward J. Simpson, 
Jr., Heinrich P. Suhr, Carl J. Sutter and 
George W. Wilt. 

Six received the degree of Master of 
Sacred Theology: the Revs. Frank Adler, 


Walter K. Beattie, John A. Ritchie, Karl, 


Schild, Clarence H. Swavely and Walter 
EH. Wagner. 

The Rev. Luther F. Schlenker was ap- 
pointed Fellow upon the Benjamin Sadtler 
Foundation, and the Rev. Joseph L. 
Schantz, Junior Fellow. 

The attendance was splendid, and far 
exceeded the capacity of St. Michael’s 
Church. Many were compelled to stand 
throughout the entire service. The beau- 
tiful spring day was conducive to an en- 
joyable afternoon on the campus. 

It is expected that at least thirty will 
enter the junior class in the fall. 
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SEMINARY AUXILIARY 
FORMED 


Women Organize Society in Interest of 
Philadelphia Institution 


APPROXIMATELY two hundred charter 
members were enrolled at the organiza- 
tion meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia. This meeting was held at 
the Church of the Ascension on the Mt. 
Airy campus Friday afternoon, June 2. 

Women representing forty churches of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania attended. 
A number of them came from churches 
located at a considerable distance from 
Philadelphia. Mrs. John W. Richards, the 
temporary president, conducted the pre- 
liminary business session. A constitution 
was adopted and the following officers were 
elected: 

President, Mrs. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
Ascension Church, Mt. Airy; first vice- 
president, Mrs. John C. Seegers, Ascen- 
sion Church, Mt. Airy; second vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Lillie Heist, Nativity, Philadel- 
phia; third vice-president, Mrs. Peter P. 
Hagan, St. John’s, Melrose Park; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. W. P. Cousins, Holy 
Communion, Philadelphia; financial secre- 
tary, Mrs. Bela Shetlock, Zion, Olney, 
Philadelphia; treasurer, Mrs. John W. 
Doberstein, Grace, Norristown, Pa. 

This auxiliary is thought to be the first 
of its kind organized to support any Lu- 
theran Seminary in America. Its purposes 
as stated in the second article of its con- 
stitution are: “To further the welfare and 
progress of the seminary; to secure mem- 
bers in all congregations of the supporting 
synods; to bring the seminary and its needs 
before the whole Church.” 

After her election Mrs. Reinartz ad- 
dressed the auxiliary, outlining the projects 
for which it will work. She stressed mainly 
the Reformation Day Appeal for the edu- 
cational institutions of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. 

The seminary’s president-elect, Dr. 
Luther D. Reed, pointed out in an appeal- 
ing way how this auxiliary can assist the 
seminary in the attainment of the spir- 
itual and material goals toward which it 
is striving. He spoke feelingly of the con- 
fidence which the Board of Directors and 
the faculty already repose in this group. 

Dr. E. Clarence Miller, president of the 
Board of Directors, brought the greetings 
of that body and spoke words of encour- 
agement and hope. 

After adjournment all joined in the 
hymn of self-dedication: 

“Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord to Thee.” 

The next meeting of the auxiliary is to 
be held Friday, October 6. Charter mem- 
bers may be enrolled until that date. All 
who are in sympathy with the purposes of 
the auxiliary are eligible for membership. 
The annual dues are: 


Regular Members ............. $ 1.00 
Contributing Members .... 5.00 
Sustaining Members ......... 10.00 
(Patrons rciss. scenes 25.00 


Life Members. ........:.s.scc00 

Those who desire to become members 
will please send their membership fee to 
Mrs. Bela Shetlock, 5310 North Water St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MOUNT HERMON SCHOOL 
OF MISSIONS 


THE thirty-third annual session of the 
Mount Hermon Federate School of Mis- 
sions will be held June 24 through July 1 
at Mount Hermon, Calif. The general 
theme for study will be “Christ and the 
World Community—at Home and Abroad.” 

The study books on Foreign Missions 
will be “Through Tragedy to Triumph” 
and “Women and the Way”; the study 
book for Home Missions will be “Home- 
land Harvest.” An innovation this year 
will be a course in Leadership Training. 

Women of the United Lutheran Church 
in America on the Board of this summer 
school are Mrs. W. E. Crouser, Mrs. Ida 
Catron, Mrs. John Gutleben, and Mrs. 
P. J. Kramer. 

The press secretary is Mrs. J. L. Pettret, 
1691 18th Avenue, San Francisco. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN WOMEN 
MEET 


Tue thirty-sixth annual convention\ of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Rocky Mountain Synod met in First 
Church, Colorado Springs, Colo., May 17 
and 18, Mrs. R. B. Wolf, president, pre- 
siding. 

The attendance was the largest in the 
history of the society and deep interest 
and a desire to progress in the work was 
manifested in all the reports and discus- 
sions. 

The recommendations made by the pres- 
ident for a ten per cent increase in mem- 
bership and for a $50 share in the Nurses’ 
Home in connection with the hospital at 
Tsingtao, China, were unanimously ac- 
cepted. 

Mrs. W. H. Gable, Rocky Boy, Mont., 
presented the work among the Indians of 
this station. Her presence and help added 
to the interest and value of the whole 
convention. Fifty dollars was given by 
the society for use in the daily vacation 
Bible school of this mission. 

“The Children of the Church,” under 
the leadership of Mrs. W. F. Martin, 
Albuquerque, N. M., was of special inter- 
est and gave helpful suggestions to lead- 
ers in this department. 

The exhibit, portraying “Furthering the 
Kingdom,” used in the presentation of 
departmental reports, was so well received 
that it was voted to send it for display at 
the Triennial Convention in 1940. 

A shower of clothing for boys, valued 
at $108, was presented to the Rey. A. M. 
Ritzen, superintendent of Tabitha Home, 
Lincoln, Nebr., at a noontime luncheon. 

The convention closed with a joint ban- 
quet with synod in the historic Cliff House, 
Manitou Springs. Dr. H. F. Martin, pres- 
ident of Midland College, gave a timely 
address on “Two and Two Make Four.” 

Bernard Vessey, “Song Bird of the 
Rockies,” stirred our hearts by the simple 
truths of life expressed in his ringing 
songs. Thus, we left Dr. and Mrs. Wolf, 
the members of their congregation and the 
synodical delegations, filled with joy and 
gratitude and a deeper sense of the value 
of the work in which we are engaged. 

Mrs. I. L. Marrz. 
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“WOMEN’S WORK IN THE 
CHURCH” 


Missionary women of the Greensburg 
Conference, Pittsburgh Synod, convened 
in Zion Church, Greensburg, Pa., for their 
spring convention. The morning session 
was devoted primarily to business. An- 
nual reports from societies were heard, 
and the officers and department secretaries 
gave their reports in the sketch, “The 
Vision.” 

At the afternoon session, Mrs. W. B. 
Claney brought a message on “The Chil- 
dren of the Church,” and Miss Elizabeth 
Knepschield, president of the Pittsburgh 
Synodical Society, spoke on “Women’s 
Work in the Church Through the Auxil- 
iaries.” Miss Cora Pearl Jeffcoat of Boone, 
N. C., gave the main address on “The 
Wautauga Mission.” Mrs. George W. Scott 
received seven life memberships and two 
transferrals. 

A rally was the feature of the evening, 
in charge of the Young Women with Miss 
Edith Floto presiding. Miss Margaret 
Zundel brought the message on “My 
Vision.” Miss Zundel is under appoint- 
ment to sail for India this summer. She 
will be commissioned in her home church, 
Harrold’s Old Zion, June 11. The Execu- 
tive Board of the Conference voted a gift 
of fifty dollars to Miss Zundel to be used 
in whatever way she chooses for her neces- 
sary supplies. Greensburg Conference 
feels very proud to claim Miss Zundel as 
their very own as she has lived and worked 
her entire life in our midst. 

The retiring president, Mrs. Charles N. 
Shindler, and the vice-president, Mrs. John 
B. Gardner, were made life members by 
the Conference. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: 

President, Mrs. R. C. Lauffenberger, 
Delmont; vice-presidents, Mrs. George W. 
Scott, Greensburg, and Mrs. Charles N. 
Shindler, Greensburg; recording secretary, 
Mrs. H. N. Brant, Donegal; statistical sec- 
retary, Mrs. L. A. Guinn, Jeannette; treas- 
urer, Mrs. C. K. McCreary, Greensburg. 

The young women elected the following 
officers: President, Miss Edith Floto, Con- 
nellsville; vice-president, Mrs. Caroline 
Keepers, Greensburg; secretary, Miss Ruth 
Annett, Export; treasurer, Mrs. Elsie 
Balsley, Connellsville. 

The gift for the Nurses’ Home in China 
amounted to $249.50 and for the Immigrant 
and Jewish Fund $223.85. St. Paul’s So- 
ciety at Darlington united with Confer- 
ence as a missionary society. This society 
was organized some time ago and did much 
missionary work, but did not enroll with 
the Conference until now. Mrs. Wesley 
Henry reported three new Young Women’s 
societies: the Ser-pra-lo Circle at Mones- 
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uate schools and accrediting agencies. 
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sen; St. Paul’s Happy Circle at Hunkers; 
St. Matthew’s and the A. J. K. Circle at 
Scottdale. Mrs. O. A. WARREN. 


NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE 
BROTHERHOOD 


Tuer first annual convention of the New 
Jersey Conference Brotherhood was held 
in St. John’s Church, Union City, N. J., 
the Rev. George R. F. Tamke pastor, June 3. 
Officers chosen at the organizational meet- 
ing last November were re-elected: Pres- 
ident, John B. Bruns, D.DS., Jersey City; 
secretary, Carl Oetting, Linden; treasurer, 
William Saltzer, Irvington. Each of the 
five districts elects a vice-president. 

Scheduled for the Reformation season 
are five rallies for men, one in each dis- 
trict, November 5. 

The next convention will be held in 
Linden. The Rev. Paul A. Kirsch of the 
Board of American Missions talked to the 
men about the fertile field for Home Mis- 
sions presented by Northern New Jersey 
and announced that four seminarians 
would survey at least five possible fields 
during the summer and report their find- 
ings to this Board. Twenty-six of the 
seventy-six congregations belonging to the 
New Jersey Conference are missions. 
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OCTOGENARIAN PASTOR 
HONORED 


Tue New Corydon congregation of New 
Corydon, Ind., turned out en masse with 
ninety-six persons present to honor its 
octogenarian retired pastor’s birthday May 
26 with an evening of speeches and re- 
freshments. The guest of honor was the 
Rev. W. F. Habey. 

Both Pastor and Mrs. Habey were hon- 
ored with this surprise party and speeches 
were as follows: the Rev. H. T. Neve, mas- 
ter of ceremonies, expressed the apprecia- 
tion of the people at their continued res- 
idence and influence in the community of 
New Corydon; Mr. Elmer Stueber ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the Sunday 
school and stated that it had been a great 
privilege in his life and blessing to know 
Pastor Habey; Mr. J. W. Meyer represent- 
ing the church council stated that their 
continued residence in New Corydon had 
marked them as desirable and influential 
citizens; and Webster Saxman represent- 
ing the young people stated that anyone 
who had learned how to live eighty years 
must know more of the secrets of life than 
others. Miss Edith Stolz and Mrs. Laura 
Weaver also expressed their appreciation 
of the Christian influence of Pastor and 
Mrs. Habey. Mrs. Mae Grile had baked 
Pastor Habey a large birthday cake with 
eighty candles upon it. 

Mr. Habey with the aid of the church 
worked his way through Wittenberg Col- 
lege, graduating from the college in 1890 
and from Hamma Divinity School in 
1893. He was ordained by the Ilinois 
Synod at Springfield, Ill., in 1893. He has 
served the following churches: Irving, 
Tll., 1893-1898; Bryan, Ohio, 1898-1902; 
Spencerville-St. Joe, 1902-1906. The long- 
est portion of Mr. Habey’s ministry was 
spent in the important and responsible po- 
sition of superintendent of Oesterlen Or- 
phans’ Home, Springfield, Ohio. The Home 
was begun and placed upon a sound 
financial working basis during the time 
of Mr. Habey’s service, from 1906 to 1918. 
Multitudes of young boys and girls all 
over the country are indebted to his spir- 
itual oversight of their young and grow- 
ing lives. He served the New Corydon 
and State Line congregations from 1923 
to 1933. These two churches have merged 
and have the unique record of having paid 
their missionary and benevolence appor- 
tionment to synod as far back as many of 
the oldest church members can recall. This 
church will observe its fiftieth anniversary 
in November 1939 and plans are being 
drafted to have many of the older mem- 
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bers and pastors back on the field for the 
celebration of that particular day. 

This church has sent two sons into the 
gospel ministry in the persons of the Rev. 
Harvey Fennig of Battle Creek, Mich., and 
the Rev. George Schroyer of Marysville, 
Ind. It has also aided financially in the 
ministerial education of a number of other 
Jay County, Ind., men in the work of the 
Gospel ministry. 


DR. POPCKE’S GOLDEN 
JUBILEE 


OF att the young German candidates in 
theology ordained in May 1889 by Dr. 
Koegel, who was then preacher at the 
Berlin Dom Church, Dr. William Popcke 
alone was destined not only to serve the 
Lutheran Church for over fifty years in 
both Europe and America, more especially 
in New York, but also to preserve the 
eternal youth of the true Christian, as 
Luther said: “The heart of the Christian 
walketh on roses, especially if it stands 
beneath the cross.” 

Those who saw this man of seventy years 
at his golden jubilee, which was observed 
May 4 at Zion Church, New York City, 
must have been reminded of John, the 
beloved disciple of Christ, and of Christ’s 
word: “He that believeth on me, as the 
scripture hath said, out of his belly shall 
flow rivers of living water.” And it is just 
these rivers of living water which we, his 
parishioners, have always felt in his vig- 
orous sermons, in his personal intercourse 
with men of all walks of life and all faiths, 
in his great philanthropic works during 
and after the World War, in his literary 
activities; even in his daily conversation. 
So he always brought new life, new vigor 
and new courage into these troubled days. 

It was this secret of his personality, 
called by Goethe “the greatest gift of all 
earthly beings,” which drew the praise of 
so many prominent speakers, including 
Judge Charles A. Oberwager, honorary 
president of the congregation; Dr. A. R. 
Moldenke of St. Peter’s Lutheran Church; 
and Mrs. Gesine Hidde. Mrs. Hidde’s ad- 
dress was noteworthy not only for its per- 
fection of form, but also for the fact that 
this woman, eighty-five years of age, had 
been present when Dr. Popcke preached 
his first sermon in Zion Church. 

The following message was received from 
the President of the United States: 


“My dear Dr. Popcke: It gives me great 
pleasure to join with those who are plan- 
ning to honor you on the happy occasion 
of the observance of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of your ordination. Please accept my 
hearty congratulations. 

“I think you should be very happy in 
the realization that you are known as a 
pastor who is devoted to the practical ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule and the 
Brotherhood of Men. 

“In the hope that you may long be 
spared in health and strength to continue 
your devoted service to God and country 
and your fellowmen I send you and the 
members of your congregation my hearty 
felicitations and warmest personal greet- 
ings. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


June 21,.1939 


And from Mayor LaGuardia: 


“You have consistently stood for jus- 
tice, for honesty and for tolerance. By so 
doing, you have made religion a vital thing 
to the lives of many people. It is my pro- 
found hope that you may be able to con- 
tinue your work for many years to come. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“F, LaGuarpia, Mayor.” 


These and many other tributes, which 
found expression both at the festival con- 
cert in the church and at the social re- 
union in the community house, helped to 
reveal the secret of Dr. Popcke’s outstand- 
ing personality. It consists in the fact 
that he always has been indifferent to 
cuestions of politics and party, while 
keeping always before his eyes his. mis- 
sion of spreading the Gospel that unique 
peace that transcends mere reason, and 
contains within itself communion with 
Christ, our Saviour. 

Orto P. PETERSEN, 

Member of Zion Church, New York. 


MEMORIAL OF A LONG 
PASTORATE 


Sacramento, Calif. St. John’s Church 
thas had a long and honorable history 
through the years since the first handful 
of people gathered at Ninth and K Streets 
in 1867 to effect an organization. Not a 
little of the progress which this congre- 
gation has made and the influence it has 
had in the city has been due to the un- 
tiring efforts of its pastors. During most 
of the seventy-two years of its existence, 
St. John’s has been under the leadership 
of C. F. Oehler, D.D., who still supplies 
the pulpit during vacations of the pastor 
-and assists at special observances and fes- 
tival days. Dr. Oehler’s activity in the 
‘congregation is still considerable. 

On many occasions Dr. Oehler has re- 
ferred to pleasant memories of a pastorate 
of forty-five years. At its meeting in April 
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the Board of Trustees received a letter 
signed by both Dr. and Mrs. Oehler, in 
which the gift of a complete set of twenty- 
five Deagan Organ Chimes was presented 
to the congregation “as a memorial of our 
long and pleasant pastorate at St. John’s.” 

On Memorial Sunday, May 28, which 
was Pentecost Sunday, these chimes were 
dedicated. The Dedication Service was 
read by Dr. Oehler. The chimes were 
played for the first time after their ded- 
ication by Mrs. R. W. Briare, daughter of 
the donors, who at that time was observ- 
ing the twenty-fifth anniversary of Her 
election as organist of St. John’s Church. 


PERSONAL 


Betuany Cuurcu, E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
memorialized her former pastor, George 
W. Englar, D.D., Ph.D., by the dedication 
of a bronze tablet at a special service Sun- 
day evening, May 21. Dr. Englar was the 
pastor of Bethany for thirty-one years. 

The tablet, a gift of the women of the 
Fidelis Bible Class, was presented by their 
teacher, Mrs. A. E. Horn, and was un- 
veiled by Mrs. G. W. Englar. The Rev. 
W. G. Leubin, pastor, received the memo- 
rial in the name of the congregation. Trib- 
utes to Dr. Englar were given by Elmer 
F. Rice, D.D., “As a Man”; the Rev. M. R. 
Kunkleman, “As a Preacher”; and F. P. 
Fisher, D.D., “As a Friend.” 

This is the third gift to the church in 
memory of the beloved former pastor. In 
March 1938, candelabra were given by the 
Philathean Bible Class, of which Dr. 
Englar was the founder and teacher; and 
in May 1938, the church council published 
a memorial booklet containing his poems 
and last four sermons. “The memory of 
the just is blessed.” 


AFTER a pastorate of eight years and 
seven months the Rev. H. G. Schwegler 
presented his resignation to the congre- 
gation of Memorial Lutheran Church, 
Louisville, Ky., effective June 30, to ac- 


cept a call from the First Lutheran Church 
of Richmond, Ind. 

During Mr. Schwegler’s pastorate in 
Louisville 1,043 new members were re- 
ceived, the average attendance at the 
church service increased from about 40 to 
nearly 800, necessitating chairs in the 
aisles and vestibules at every service, the 
physical property of the church com- 
pletely rebuilt and refurnished following 
the disastrous flood of 1937 costing $20,000, 
the indebtedness of the church reduced 
nearly $30,000, with every organization of 
the congregation outstanding in its field 
of activity. Mr. Schwegler leaves a con- 
gregation that has the largest communing 
membership in the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod. 

He succeeds Frank Dressel, D.D., who 
retired from the ministry the first of the 
year after a successful pastorate of twenty- 
two years in Richmond. 


Prof. Henry Schaeffer, D.D., Ph.D., mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Chicago Seminary, 
has been elected president of the Chicago 
Society of Biblical Research. This or- 
ganization is composed of professors from 
twelve seminaries, four colleges, and two 
universities. Its activities in the field of 
Biblical research are widespread and highly 
esteemed not only by those whose scholar- 
ship is eminent but also by those in the 
Church who are confirmed in their faith 
by these “finds.” 


CONGREGATIONS 


Detroit, Mich. The Rev. Herbert E. 
Schildroth completed ten years of service 
in Bethel Church, April 1. In looking back 
over the period under his splendid lead- 
ership, the members of the congregation 
lift theit hearts in thankfulness to God 
for giving them such a faithful shepherd. 
They have grown in numbers, but far 
greater and more important, they have 
grown spiritually. 

Under the direction of the church coun- 
cil, a tenth anniversary service of praise 
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was held Sunday, April 23. This was well 
attended and was an inspiration to all 
present. 

Wednesday evening there was a con- 
gregational fellowship period, at which 
time Pastor and Mrs. Schildroth and their 
family were the guests of honor. As a 
token of appreciation the organizations 
gave them a fine Eastman kodak. This 
social evening was a splendid manifesta- 
tion of the feeling of the people for their 
pastor. The program was the best ever 
presented in Bethel at a function which 
was intended to be a social and fellowship 
evening. 


New York, N. Y. May 21 beautiful altar 
vases were presented to Christ Church, 
Dr. H. C. Offerman pastor, in memory of 
Herman and Karoline Witthaus. 

This day also marked the ninety-fifth 
anniversary of the birth of the late be- 
loved pastor of this congregation, Dr. G. U. 
Wenner. The sermon was preached by Dr. 
Foster U. Gift of the Baltimore Mother- 
house of Deaconesses. At this time the 
twentieth anniversary of the passing into 
Life Eternal of Sister Regena, who spent 
sixteen years in this congregation, and left 
an impress of Christian character and faith 
upon hundreds of children who came un- 
der her care, was observed and the of- 
fering for the day was for the Deaconess 
work of the Church. 

With this service an appeal was made 
for this congregation to again install a 
deaconess in Christ Church. 


North Bergen, N. J. Bethany Church, 
the Rev. C. A. Romoser pastor, celebrated 
their fortieth anniversary Sunday, May 28. 
The anniversary sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Edwin Dingman, who organized 
the church and served as pastor for thir- 
teen years. Greetings were received from 
other former pastors. The sermon in the 
evening was preached by the Rev. E. A. 
Sievert of the Kinderfreund Orphans’ 
Home. An anniversary dinner was served 
the previous Friday evening, at which the 
Rev. Arthur Hardy was the principal 
speaker. 


SYNODS 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Manitoba 
and Other Provinces will hold its thirty-first 
convention July 1-6 in the Lutheran College 
and Seminary at Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 
Opening service, 10.30 A. M., Sunday, July 2. 
The Rev. Dr. F. H. Knubel will deliver the 
sermon. G. A. Heimann, Sec. 


The Synod of Nova Scotia will hold its an- 
nual convention in St. Matthew’s Church, Rose 
Bay, N. S., the Rev. H. N. Lossing pastor, June 
23-25. Opening service with Holy Communion 
Friday, June 23, at 11.00 A. M. 

V. J. Monk, Sec. 
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WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Mississippi 
Synod will meet July 11-13, in Grace Churela 
Laurel, Miss., the Rev. John Sanders pastor. 

Mrs. O. M. Morgan, Sec. 


The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Nebraska 
Synod will be held in conjunction with Mid- 
land Assembly, at Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebr., July 31 to August 4. Miss Helene Harder 
of Japan and Miss Metta Blair of India will 
probably be with us. Mrs. L. A. Hornburg, 

Publicity Chairman. 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Virginia 
Synod will be held in the St. James Parish, 
Greenville, Tenn., the Rev. F. E. Dufford pas-. 
tor, July 18-20. Esther Frye, Sec. 


ANNUAL CELEBRATION AT TRAPPE, PA. 


The annual services in the Old Augustus 
Church, Trappe, Pa., will be held Sunday, June 
25. The Service 10.15 A. M., in charge of the 
pastor, W. O. Fegely, D.D. 

The Vesper Service at 2.30 P. M. The Rev. 
Paul P. Huyett, president of the Philadelphia 
Conference, will preach the sermon. 

At 2.00 and 4.00 P. M. Miss Pauline O. Brown- 
back will play the organ in the main church. 

W. O. Fegely. 


OBITUARY 


Robert Giffen Bannen, D.D. 


came to his rest in the Church Triumphant May 
26 at the Williamsport (Pa.) Hospital, where 
he had been confined for several weeks be- 
cause of a blood stream infection that followed 
his recovery from an attack of typhus fever. 
He was born the son of James and Elizabeth 
Martin Bannen in Chillisquaque Township, 
Northumberland County, Pa., and at the age 
of twelve moved with his parents to a farm 
south of Muncy. Here he lived until he en- 
tered the gospel ministry. The family attended 
St. James Lutheran Church at Turbotville, where 
he was confirmed. 5 

He received his early education in the public 
schools and then entered Susquehanna Univer- 
sity (then known as Missionary Institute), 
where he was graduated in the class of 1887. 
He enrolled at Gettysburg College and was 
graduated from that institution in the class of 
1889. During the following two years he studied 
theology at Selinsgrove and at the Lutheran 
Seminary at Gettysburg. 

October 29, 1891, he married Nora E. Cooper 
of Selinsgrove, a classmate in Susquehanna 
University, and accepted a call to Messiah 
Church, South Williamsport, where he served 
faithfully and effectively until his death, a 
period of forty-eight years. There was born 
to Dr. and Mrs. Bannen one son, Paul C., who 
preceded his father in death six years ago at 
the age of forty. We? ¢: 

During his long and efficient leadership in 
the work of the Kingdom many honors and 
recognitions came to him from without and 
within his own denomination. In 1904 Susque- 
hanna University conferred upon him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity. He was elected to 
the presidency of the old Susquehanna Synod 
and served for three years, 1917-1920. He served 
as president of the Lutheran Ministerial Asso- 
ciation of Lycoming County for several years. 
Three times he was a delegate to the conven- 
tions of the General Synod_and twice attended 
conventions of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. For more than twenty-five years he 
served as a member of the Board of Trustees 
of Tressler Orphans’ Home and was on fh 
Board of Directors of Susquehanna University 
for several years. ’ a" 

In the field of interdenominational activity 
Dr. Bannen was recognized and esteemed as a 
leader of merit and distinction. Ever loyal to 
his own denomination, he was a firm believer 
in the oneness of all Christian believers. Early 
in his ministry he became interested in the 
program and the work of the Christian En- 
deavor. He was an intimate friend of Dr. 
Francis E. Clark, the founder, and other out- 
standing leaders from all parts of the world 
who were associated with that movement. For 
five years he served as president of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union of Pennsylvania and for 
several years was a vice-president of the World 
Union. At the international convention at 
Seattle in 1907 Dr. Bannen was one of the 
speakers. 

Dr. Bannen was a “good minister of Jesus 
Christ.’’ His work was not marked by any one 
conspicuous, overshadowing excellency, but 
was rather a blending of many. He was or- 
derly, systematic, harmonious, and balanced. 
Strength was blended with gentleness; strict- 
ness was softened by fervent charity; fervor 
was controlled by sobriety. He was not a re- 
former sent to destroy, but a builder wise and 
persevering. He was not isolated from his fel- 
lowmen by reason of any great or extraordinary. 
gifts, but rather did he so mingle with the 
people of his community that he touched them 
at many points. His humility made his deep 
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en for men of every condition unmistak- 
able. 

He was a preacher whose sermons instructed, 
quickened and comforted his hearers. He com- 
bined loftiness of thought with simpucity o. 
expression to make God real to men. Truth 
fell from his lips so that truth became inviting 
to men. But the success he knew came through 
his devotion to his labors as a pastor to his 
flock. He counted it a joy to bring the joys ot 
heaven into the homes of his people. Whenever 
his gracious nature fell upon men it left the 
glow that was always to be seen on his own 
face. His deep and sincere Christian sympathy 
dried tears and refreshed tried souls. As a 
minister his work transcends description. 

The dynamic of his life came from his un- 
wavering trust and supreme confidence in God 
and the power of His truth. He believed in the 
ultimate triumph of good. He knew his Sa- 
viour by personal experience and remained 
steadfast amidst all confusion. The uncertainty 
caused by critical scholars left his faith un- 
daunted. His heart was at perfect peace be- 
cause his mind was stayed on God. The strength 
and character of Messiah Church is a testi- 
monial to his unselfish love and service. Es- 
teemed and honored by all, his place is vacant, 
but there remains an influence that will be 
felt for the years to come. F 

He leaves his service to his devoted wife, 
Nora Cooper Bannen; his brother, Dr. Hugh 
Bannen of Rockford, Ill.; and one sister, Mrs. 
Amy Hayman of Turbotville. Among nieces and 
nephews he leaves the Rev. Bannen Swope ot 
Chicago, Ill. 2 

Funeral services were held May 29 with Ira 
S. Sassaman, D.D., president of the Susque- 
hanna Conference of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, in charge. He was assisted by the Rev. 
Raymond Shaheen, for two years assistant to 
Dr. Bannen and a student at the Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg, the Rev. Harry W. 
Miller and the Rev. Joseph E. Law, both neigh- 
boring ministers. Burial was made in Wild- 
wood Cemetery overlooking the church and the 
community to which this man of God had given 
his life in Christian love. 

Ira S. Sassaman. 


The Rev. J. F. Keller 


While preparing on Sunday, May 28, to go 
and preach in one of the congregations of the 
Fogelsville Parish, the Rev. John Franklin 
Keller suffered a heart attack. One week later 
he quietly passed from the Allentown Hospital 
into the Church Triumphant. : 

Funeral services were conducted in St. John’s 
Church, Fogelsville, Pa., June 9, by the Rev. 
W. C. G. Veit, president of the Allentown Con- 
ference, and the Rev. L. G. Deily of Allen- 
town, Pa., a classmate. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
preached the sermon. 

Mr. Keller was born in Alburtis, Pa., a son 
of Daniel F. and Sarah A., nee Hensinger, 
Keller, August 1, 1877. Muhlenberg College 
graduated him in 1904 and the Philadelphia 
Seminary in 1907, when the Ministerium or- 
dained him. He was pastor of the New Ring- 
gold Parish for two years before he accepted 
the call to the Fogelsville Parish in 1909. With 
his faithful wife, Clara A. Gilbert, he reared 
three sons, Paul D. N., Gilbert F., and John 
Franklin. 

Mr. Keller was greatly interested in civic 
affairs in Lehigh County. For some years he 
served as one of the county viewers; and in 
1937 he was named state inheritance tax ap- 
praiser for the county. J. F. Lambert. 


Mrs. Mary Alice Snable 


Mary Alice, wife of the Rev. H. G. Snable, 
died in the Geisinger Memorial Hospital, Dan- 
ville, Pa., Sunday, May 28, from a complication 
of diseases. She was a daughter of Henry and 
Mary Dagle Moyer and was born April 17, 1866, 
near Salem, Snyder County. She attended the 
public schools of Salem and Missionary In- 
stitute, which is now Susquehanna University, 
in Selinsgrove. ; 

She was married to Dr. George P. Miiler, 
and to this union was born one daughter, Ida 
C. Miller, a_teacher in the Sunbury public 
schools. Dr. Miller died September 18, 1895. 

April 28, 1898, she was united in marriage 
with the Rev. H. G. Snable, pastor of Salem 
Lutheran Parish. Her death breaks a marital 
union of forty-one years. 

Besides her husband and daughter, she is 


survived also by a niece, Miss Marie M. Gable, 


to whom she was a mother as well as an aunt. 
Miss Gable teaches in the Cochranville high 
school. One brother and three sisters also sur- 
vive: D. W. Moyer, Mrs. J. I. Woodruff, Mrs. 
George C. Gemberling of Selinsgrove, and Mrs. 
Della Haybarger of Erie. 

Mrs. Snable united with Salem Church De- 
cember 6, 1879, and remained a faithful mem- 
ber until the time of her death. She was a 
member of the Faithful Workers’ Sunday School 

‘ass. 

Funeral services were held in Salem Church 
May 31. The Rev. H. J. Billow, president of 
the Danville Conference, assisted by the Rev. 
H. G. Snyder, the Reformed pastor of the same 
church, officiated. She was buried in the ad- 
joining cemetery. H. J. Billow. 


By Lloyd Swift Expresses 


BREMEN - COLUMBUS - EUROPA 


Hapag “Famous Four” Expresses 


NEW YORK -: HAMBURG 
DEUTSCHLAND -: HANSA 


Rates, according to Ship and Port, start at 
Cabin Class $194 up. Tourist Class $135 up. Third Class $25 up 
-o- 
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Low Round Trip Rates, Europe To America 


with 28 day stopover in the United States, in effect June 26 to 


ENGLAND ¢- IRELAND « FRANCE © GERMANY 
July 23 and Sept. 25 to Oct. 29. An opportunity for your friends 
and relatives to visit you and see America at unusually advan- 
tageous rates. 

~~" Your Travel Agent, or 
r= HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE (2: 
GRAMAN 
| a’ NORTH GERMAN LLOYD E&: 


57 Broadway, New York Uptown: 671 Fifth Ave., at 53rd St. 


_oilll 


Mrs. Arabella Bangle Sox 
widow of the late Rev. D. A. Sox, died in 
Columbia, S. C., May 16. Funeral services were 
held in the Lutheran Church of the Incarna- 


tion, Columbia, by the Rev. T. F. Suber, former COMFORT 
pastor of this church, now superintendent ot 
the Synod of South Carolina. He was assisted DURABILITY 
by the Rev. J. L. Yost of Atlanta, Ga. Inter- 
wns took place in Elmwood Cemetery, Co- QUIETNESS 
umpla. 

Mrs. Sox was born May 22, 1862, in Mt. are 


Pleasant, N. C. Had she lived just seven days 
she would have reached the age of seventy- 
seven. She was the daughter of Rufus Bangle 
and Julia Parhm Bangle, and was baptized in 
infancy and confirmed a member of the Lu- 
theran Church in early youth. 

In 1882 she was married to the Rev. D. A. 
Sox. Her husband served parishes in Alabama, 
Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 
He also did considerable teaching during his 
ministry. Mr. Sox died in January 1922. 

Mrs. Sox was the mother of eight children. 
Two of these died in infancy. The following 


Inherent Features 
of all 


CLARIN 
CHAIRS 


survive: Vernon L. Sox, Columbia, S. C.; Rav : i 
eee oS Ee aie David = Son We orel 10-Year Guarantee 
ables, Fla.; the Rev. Dermon A. Sox, arles- 
ton, S. C.; Mrs. R. P. Kytle, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. CLARIN MFG. CO. 
W. Banks Dove, Miami, Fla. Sixteen grand- 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago, III. 


children also survive. 

She was a life member of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, always deeply interested in all 
phases of church work. She was a staunch 
Lutheran, active to the fullest of her ability in 
the Master’s work. She was a lovable Chris- 


tian character. The fine impressions she made 
and the fine influence she exerted will live to 
bless and encourage the many who knew her 
Now she has been called to rest from her 


labors. W. C. Boliek. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Arbaugh, William G., from Puerta de Tierra, 
Puerto Rico, to R. F. D. 4, Goshen, Ind. 

Bond, LeRoy, from New Tripoli, Pa., to 419 
Raymond St., Hyde Villa, Reading, Pa. 

Boord, D.D., J. A., from 501 Sixth St., N., St. 
Petersburg, Fla., to Emlenton, Pa. 

Knauff, Karl J. from 61 Samuel St., Kitchener, 
Ont., Canada, to Heidelberg, Ont., Canada. 
Molina, Francisco, from Box 5277, Puerta de 
Tierra, Puerto Rico, to Toa Baja, Puerto Rico. 
Potts, Ph.D., E. M., from 203 N. Ella St., Orr- 
ville, Ohio, to 1126. W. Market St., Orrville, 

Ohio. 
Tranberg, C. P., from 5488 Greenwood Ave., 
tne: Ill., to 6030 Ingleside Ave., Chicago, 


HESE instru- 
ments are the 
last word in pipe 
organ tone, de- 
sign, and have 
the exclusive 
Direct - Electric 
Action. The organ 
| shown costs but 
a) $1500. Send for 


literature 


Hear the WICKS 
at the San Francisco 


CHOIR BOOKS WANTED 


sah following os, La en Sie hap Sere priced nae d rout ze 
used or new: orbuch, erker; orpelen, Fat @ 
Albrecht; Anthem Gems (edition 1922), easel PRES 

Communicate with Tabor Lutheran Church, WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
Roosevelt Boulevard and Mascher St., Phila- HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS ° DEPT. L.U. 


delphia, Pa. 
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AWARD CERTIFICATES IN FOLDER FORM 
No. 6 and No. 7 


These new folders are the latest features to be added to 
Vacation Church School supplies. They are presented at the 
close of the school to the 
scholars who have done 
good work. The folders are 
attractively printed in col- 
ors. On the inside will be 
found the certificate form 
and a page of splendid ma- 
terial written by Minor- 
Bryant. 


Size, 54% x 7% inches. 


Price, 50 cents a dozen. 


No. 6—Beginner and Primary Dept. No. 7—Junior Dept. 


AWARD CERTIFICATES IN RECORD CARDS 


SHEET FORM 


No. 5 (Illustrated on 
left)—Design in color. 
Size, 12% x 9% inches. 
50 cents a dozen. 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL [Enrolment Card] 


|. Favorite Games 


. De You See Moving Pictui 
2 


. Father's Name 


No. 8 \(Illustrated below) 
—A new design in 
color. Size, 13% x 10 
inches. 50 cents a doz. 


Mother's Name 
Mother's Church ... 


Re le 
x Matis burch - 
School 


PTicneertfosle coccmacabel 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE CARD 


Name ————________...... 


CELLULOID 
BUTTONS 


Two Styles. 


Price, 25 cents a dozen; 
$1.50 a 100. 


Total Attendance 


wer Each Dar—P, Preval 7. Tardy; AL Abvest He, U.P 


VACATION GHURCH SGH@OL 
REPORT CARD 


No. Of AOy8 somrrreetengeae 


No. Of da y6 seucesesoirmeenn 


No. B 
(Red and white.) 


No, of days 


Enrolment Card Form No. 50 
Attendance Card Form Nh. 51 
Report Card Form No. 52 


. 


Size, 3 x 5 inches. 


Price, 60 cents a hundred. 


No. J 
(Blue and white.) 


NEW VACATION CHURCH SCHOO 
LITERATURE ; 


The literature of THE CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH 
is recommended for Vacation Church School use. Three 
groups of units for Beginners’, Primary, and Junior De- 
partments will be ready for use during the summer of 
1939. A circular on application. 


Vacation Church School At- 
tendance Roll, No. 431. 
Spaces for fifty names. 
Size, 14% x 27 inches. 

Price, 25 cents. 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


hundred, delivery extra. 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL REQUISITES 


HYMNALS AND 
SERVICE BOOKS 


‘For the Beginners’, Primary, and 
Junior Departments 


The Children’s Hymnal 
and Service Book 


THE HYMNAL contains 251 hymns, etc., 
with music, carefully selected from 
every available source, together with 
much especially prepared material. 
First line, tune, and topical indexes. 


THE SERVICE BOOK provides an ade- 
quate selection of all forms of worship 
material required for this group. 


Red cloth, with ornamental title. 
Size, 73g x 55g inches. 
Price, 75 cents; $7.20 a dozen, delivery 
extra; $60.00 a hundred, delivery extra. 


For the Intermediate, Senior, 
Young People’s, and Adult 
Departments 


The Parish School 
Hymnal 


THE HYMNAL contains 371 h: and 
tunes, representing a selection of stan- 
dard and popular melodic hymns, first 
line, tune and topical indexes. 

THE SERVICE BOOK comprises fifty- 
seven pages of worship material meet- 
ing the requirements of the older 
groups. 

Cloth. Price, 75 cents a copy, pastaies 
$7.20 a dozen, delivery extra; $60.00 
Water peril 
leather, ‘red under gold edges, $2.75. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia; S. C. 


